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tinent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M 
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OF 


TLR.H. PRINCE "ELBERT, D.C.L. F.B.S. & 
PREMIUMS for by of Merit in DEO ORATIVE ART 
1 MANUFACTURES, to be delivered on or before the Sth of 
- 1817.—A List of the > sab) ects for which Premiums, sencmnting 
be Arr Juincas, with 40 3, are offered, will be sent by Post to 
oe ns who farnish their Names to the Society's House, Jobn- 
,ondor 
2 An _ ai pr TION of Select Specimens of RECENT 
qiTisH M ii FACTURES is about to be opened in the 
; oh es se, Cards - free admission may be obtained from 
Mem! r the Se 

NAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART, to be formed 
R CRATIONAL contribution. Details of this’ plan may be 
y public vvrcation as above directed. The EXHIMITION OF 

PICTURES 28 in aid of this object will take place in June. 


yet — Notice 1s Heresy Given, 
Trustees’ appointed by Sir JOHN SOANE will 
ryt No. 13, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, on WEDNES- 
oy. the 2th of March, at 3 ‘o'clock in the afternoon precisely, to 
distribute the Dividends which shall have accrued during the 
ing year from the sum of 5,000/. Keduced Three per Cent. 
k Aunuities, invested by the late Sir John Soane, among dis- 
tressed Architects, and the Widows and Children of deceased 
Mrehitects left in destitute or distressed circumstances. 
Forms of application may be had at the Museum, and must be 
filled up oe delivered there on or before Saturday, the 13th of 
March, ‘after which day no application can be received. 


ARTS. 











{ RT-UNION of LONDON; Incorporated by | 
Royal Charter. | 
President—II.R.H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 

for the current year is now open. Subscribers will re- 
Bye guinea paid, besides the chance of obtaining a work | 
of Art at the distribation, a pair of prints, the * Last Embrace,’ | 

and the ‘Neapolitan Wedding, engraved by Mr. Charles Rolls and 

Mr. F. A. Heath, respectively, after T. U wins, R.A., with a set of 

engravings in outline from seven of the cartoons ‘submitted in 
competition for the premium of 500/. offered by the Society for an | 

historical picture. 

4, Trafalgar-square, Jan. 1, 1817, 2 popes copy IN.) Hon, 
EW1is POCOC K, J Secs. 


‘4S MORNING or D! ay GOVERNESS.— 
A you NGL: ADY, having filled the situation o f Teact ver in | 
hment during the ne Cree years, W 
ri AGEMENT as NING or 

GOVERNESS. She isco: upetent te o give 4 at ee m in Music and 
French (which was acquired in Paris), together with the usa 
branches of a solid Englisa education.—Address, A. B., 56, hin 
street, Whitehall. | 
(ERMAN and FRENCH PROTESTANT 
J FSTABLISIIS Mi INT, for a limited number of YOUNG | 

vo Bu BUNS WICK “TERRACE, Buixron- MILL, 

rt PM AN, who has had considerable e xperience 
nilies of Distinetion, to which she is at liberty 
yurse of inst ruction embraces n im- 


LADI ES, v ERNOM 


a, ba 
knowledze of ti 
z and speaking whic! 
antages. 


German and 
. with facility 
peenliar a 


DRIY ATE EDUCATION.—A “Lapy, residing 
in London, who has always superintended the education of 
d > home, wishes to meet with TWO OR THREE 
NG LADIES to share poland studies of the you ng gest under 
talented Instructresses. As uo expense will be spared, a liberal 
remuneration will eg ed. To families living in the country 
or abroad, t iis plan « y aulvantages.—Address to A. B., 
care of D r. Lobb, No. 12, street. 


I some, 


‘Alders 
Ree Cc ATION. 


—Guarnstone Lordship- 


Es, , uniting the conf 

With the means iring an — ation of a highly 

character. The religious, moral, aud intellectual improve “ments 
are regarded with mate rnal solicitude ; it being the chief aim of 
the Principal (under whose iminediate superintendence the esta- 
Mishment 1s conducted) to combine elegant accomplishments with 
those studies which tend more directly to mental cultivation, a 
toqualify her Pu pils to shine, not merely in the drawing-room, 
ut also in the more important sphere of home. The French lan- 
guage is constantly spoken, and unusual opportunity given for 
rapid improvement in Music (Harp and Piano) and Singing. The 
domestic arrangements are upon an extremely liberal scale. The 
air of Stoke Newington is salubrious. The house airy, with exten- 
sive grounds attached. Terms are as strictly moderate as respec- 
tability will admit.— Prospectuses may be obtained on application 


to Miss Stephens, Garnstone House, 

PFN E ENGRAVINGS, PROOFS.—To 

4 COLLECTORS. a, aS L +7 BATTLE of LA Boos E, 

DRATH of WOLFE, LAND APE after CLAUDE, WM. 
OOLLETT, and W ILKIE'S ‘BLIND FIDDLER, oof, — 

hy y to George Turner, 111, Borough, London. Whuolesale Biscuit 
er to the Queen and Royal } Family. 


7 
0 THE SCIENTIFIC.—A Gentleman wishes 
“4 part with some Popcorn bien Apearates. which he has no 
fut use for —8 OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, and a 
MuARISCOPE adapted, the whole eo cemaete, with Gas-bags, &c. 
ye 2%, A REFL CTING ‘CIRe by Troughton, 10. A 
iI foot DAY and NIGHT TELESC OPK 1/, 10s, Also, 7 large 
EWS, painted on canvas, 17 feet by 12, illustrating the Late 
arin India, 50l. The whole to be seen at Mr. Collins’s Factory, 
3, P %, Francis-street, Tottenham-court-road. 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION 
PENTER & WESTLEY'S improved PHANTAS- 
MAGORLA LANT TERNS, with the new CHROM: ATROPE (or 








SETIFIC IAL FIREWORKS), and, DISSOLVING 

Comic. I: Possible variety of Sliders, including Natural History, 

H <7 Lever, Moveable and Plain Astronomical, Views in the 
As Seriptaral, Portraite, &e. &c. No. 1,'Lantern with 

ra Tam, in a Box, 32. oa. BS 2, Ditto, of larger size, 

v 

Biter, at a ve] =~ supplied wit ucernal Microscopes and 7 

of the Sliders and Prices upon application to the Manufac- 

fee CARES TEN & WESTLEY, opticians, 24, Regent street, 





1s ng § Cho- 


| Verse .tnthem Ble 


SEN YGING CL: ASSES, APOLLONICON Rooms. — 
Director, Mr. JOHN HULLAH, 

Class No. 57, for LADIES, will meet on MONDAY Evening 
next, February 22nd, at half-past six o'clock. 

Class No. 58, for LADIES, will meet on MONDAY Evening 
next, February 22nd, at a quarter before eight o'clock. 

Class No. 65, for GENTLEMEN, will meet on TUESDAY 
Evening next, February 23rd, at a quarter-past seven o'clock. 

Class No. 66, for GENTLEMEN, will meet on TUESDAY 
Evening next, February 23rd, at halfpast eight o'clock. 

Terms—Tw elve Shillings for the Course of Sixty Lessons of One 
Boss each, or Two Payments of Seven Shillings and sixpence 


ach. 
“Tickets and full pertiosians may be had at the Apollonicon 
Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s-lane. 


HULLAH TESTIMONIAL FUND IN AID OF THE 
ERECTION OF A MUSIC HALL. 

THE THIRD CONCERT, 

of the Series of Four, illustrative of the History of En lish 
Vocal Music, will be held in EXETER HALL, on MON 
Evening, March 8th, 1847, 

PROGRAMME. 

Part L—SACRED MUSIC. 

When rising 


shines the 
morning star 


Hymn 

dcoru socesesese JSeBishop, .1700 

[ Misses Rainforth, 
Gill, and Duval; 
Messrs. Manvers, 
w. Seguin, | 

Machin. § Chorus 

Misses Rainforth, 


Verse Anthem Wear my crying Weldon, ¢,1710 


di , 
Kent; 
Manvers, Machin 
end Chorus, J 
Misses Duval and 
Kent; Messrs. 
Mauvers, W. 1 
Seguin, M 
and Chorus, 
- Manvers and ] 
% Sassoon 
a i gato, Mr. 
Misses Rainforth l 
and ( 


Verse dathem God is gone up ©.1720 


Verse dnthom God is our hope 


and strength > Green, ¢.1740 


Usoftly rise, O 


ae 8 southern breeze ) 


Boyce, 


and Duval Nares, 


Chorus, 


ssed is he.. 


Lord, thou 
hast been 
our refuge 


‘. Miss Duval, Mr. 7 
“<4 Manvers, Chorus > B 
nul Festival d and Orchestra. i 
at St, Paul’ 


Parr IL.— 
Hark the bonny 


Christchurch 
bells, 


CULAR MUSIC. 


U chorus (af equal Lictn} 
t Voices), , j dldrich, 


He is not num- 
bered = with 
the blest. 

By dimpled 
brook, 

) By the 
circling z. 


{Miss Duval, 7 
Messrs. Manvers > Travers, 
, and Seguin 5 


Ati 
Miss 


Rainforth .. 


gaily ' xt. Machin 


Miss Rainforth & 
Mr. Manvers. 


Miss Duval 


Arne, 


Arne, 


is 


BOGE. occevece Arne, 


. When 
from 
Hebe to go. 

Where the bee 
sucks. 


forced 


dear Ir.W. H. Seguin Arne, 


> Sov f 
Part ss Arne & Jackson, 


eee Misses Rainforth) ™ 
Canzonets The coneue of ( and Duval. j Jackson. 


ove, 
Thus when 
young Am- %Mr. Machin.. 


Battishill, 1764 


’ 
J 
’ 
j 
1 
‘ 
' 
/ 
’ 
’ 
... 
s 
| 
sf 
No —_ r hope 
nd 
t 
s 


mon, 
. Hark, the lark 


{ dir, With eyes up- 
H 


Chorus B. Cooke, c.1780 


Miss Rainforth .. 
Scenefrom 
the Ode} 
to the’ 
Pessions | 


how altered 


| 
| - 75 
Air, When cheer- } |B. Cooke, ¢.1784 


§ Misses Gill and | } 
Kent, ¢ ae ts and | 
Orchestr J 
‘f Mr. eaves and \ 
Chorus, J 


— Miss RAINFORTH, Miss 
I. SEGUIN, and Mr. 


Mr. Manvers .... 


raised. } 
Recitative,But oh, | 
fulness. { 


| Chorus, The hunt- 
Song § Chorus, Rule Britannia Arne, 1740 
Principal Vocal Performers : 
DUVAL, Mr. MANVERS, Mr. W. H. 
MACHLN. 
For the pesforemnanse of Pisces requiring Accompaniment, a 
pth S ORGAN has been erected by Mr. Ronson; and the CO) 
ERT BAND, under the direction of Mr. Witty, has been 
pane 
The CHORUS will coneiet, ot. ~ Members of Mr. HULLAD’S 
UPPER SINGING SCHO 
Coxpuctron—Mr. MAY. pl anist—Mr. OLIVER MAY. 
Tickets of Admission may be procured of Mr. Parker, Publisher, 
No. 445, West Strand; of the principal Music-sellers; and of the 
Honorary Officers, Apollonicon Rooms, 101, St. py eacgna 
Reserved Seats, 7s. ; Western Gallery, 3s. 6¢.; Arca, 
Books of the Words, containing Biographical nae. of the 
Composers, price Sixpence each, 
*,* The FOURTH CONCERT will be held on Monday, 
April 19th, 





F BaAh.X 4 T H I M YM, 
GERMAN AND FOREIGN BOOKSEL = E = 
MaRyYLepone-street, ReEceENT’s QuapRAN 
supplies all kinds of Books and Periodicals published on n the Con- 
tinent with regularity and desyatch. 
MINIATURES, 


YHOTOGRAPHIC — 
Regent-street.— Mr. KILBU KN begs the favour of an i 

tion of these MINIATURES, which are AN IMPROV EMENT 
UPON THE DAGU ERREOTY PE PORTRAITS. The likeness 
taken by the photographic process 8 serves merely as a sketch for the 
miniature, which is paintes by M. Mansion, whose productions on 
ivory are so celebrated in Paris. They have when finished all the 
delicacy of an elaborate miniature, with the infallible accuracy of 
expression only attainable by the photographic process. Licensed 
by the patentee. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. Hunt begs to announce 
the commencement of the 20th year of his successful ex- 
perience in the correction of the above annoying imperfection 
according to his system, which involves neither surgical operation 
nor the use of medicine, but is based on sound physiological and 
rational principles. Mr. H. purposes remaining in Town until the 
end of June next. 
224, Regent-street, corner of ‘Argyil- -place. 


ECORATIONS for the Walls and ¢ Ceilings lings of 
Drawing or Dining Rooms, Libraries, Halls, and generally 
for the Interior of Houses, PAINTED ON PAPER by a patent 
process, by which they are rendered washable with soap and 
water, in all the various styles of ornament, are to be had at far 
less expense than th: ag could be painted on the wall, at W. 
SIMPSON’S, Decorator, 456, West Strand, near Trafalgar-square.— 
Also a large variety of F rench as well as English Paper Hangings. 


raed N LIFE ASSURANCE COMP ANY, 
33, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Londor 

NOTICE ts WEREDY GIVEN, that the H AL F- YEARLY 

DIVIDEND declared to the Proprieto 1s of the Company may be 

received at this Office any day, (Sunday excepted), between the 
hours of il and 3. T. G. CONYERS, Secretary. 
CARVINGS IN woo dD 

The unvivalled perfection st length attaine d by the Patent 

process of Carving, enables its P: roprieters rs to offer to the Public, 

uced price, every pc evs le variety of Carved 

and internal e uts—thus substituting 

for those 8 “imite tions which have 














nhume “ 


3 5 oupe: rs d adapted 

or Library Fitting ar Chair 
peenen, and every description of Guthic = ‘Elizabeth an 
and I rawing J obta +7 at the Patent 

: ks, Ranelagh- 
Thames- bank 


OINS of the ROM AN “EMPERORS.—A “short 
HISTORY of the ANCIENT ROMAN EMPERORS, with 

th pene ves of their COINS bearing Portraits, is just published by 
Dealer in Ancient nd Modern Coins, 

—— m; price Is., post free ls, 2d., in- 

me of Coins and Mea: Is on sale, "Ase 

signats of the French ‘Re evolution for (from 5 ols to 3 livres), 1s. 
ss ( , n Ev pe . Domitianus, 

3 Silver € veins of V espa ve: s, Pomitianus, 

Severus, Gordianus Pius, Phillipus, &e. 

, fine. Pennies of William : Conqu ™ 

: ditto of Henry I]. and ill. nd *s. 6d, 5 

Groats of the Henrys and 

f Edward the Confessor, 

sent by post, bonght, sold, ex- 

a rsons having Collections 


‘cling ston, &e. or 

RE ADING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
Now ready—dclivered G 

NEW PLAN FOR "RE ADIN G 

BOOK SOCLETIES THROUGILOUT THE kK INGDOM. 
s Plan p rovis les an unlimited supply of Standard Works—all 

the ‘New Books—and the right of Members te purchase any we rk 

desired, as soon as the first Gemand has subsided, at one half the 

publishe: ed price. 

Delivered gratis, and sent post free to order, 
stamps, addressed to Mr. Bull, Librarian, 19, Holes 
dish-square. 


AND 


inclosing two 
strect, Caven- 





— AND ere SOCIETIES. 


ready, in sm: 
J ‘INTS F OR THE F ‘ORM ATION OF 
READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 

IN EVERY PART OF THE KINGDOM, ON A NEW AND IMPROVED PLAN, 
This Plan, embracing the facilities afforded by the reduced 

postage, railroads, and steam vessels, will extend the accommoda- 

tions of one the largest Libraries of the Metropolis to the most 

distant parts of the Empire.—Sent gratis and post free, to orders 

(inclosing two sta pmpe! addressed to Messrs. Saunpens & OTLey, 


*ublishers, Public Library, Conduit-street. 

(COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE and HUMOURIST. _ 

G. WILLIS haying just purchased the few ENTIRE Sets of 
this entertaining } agazine, from its commence me ut, in 7 », to 
1845, offers them for @ short — new, in clo 
: 73 vols. royal 8vo, for only 7/, 15s, : or new 

Edited by T. Campbell, Thecdene Hook, 
llood ; contains the rg ok Novels, Tales, 
Popular Writers of the« 

This astonishingly cheap od bj —— scan only be had of G. 
Wixuis, Great Piazza, Covent 

N.B. AC talogue of Second- and Hooks gratis. 


“NEW HISTORICAL WORK BY G. P. R. wae 5 


Immediately will be published, in 3 vol 
YHE LIFE of HENRY the “FOU RTH, 


KING ~4 Be ee E bone Bay’ ARRE, 





CHEAP COMPLETE SETS OF 


Bulwer, a . 
by all the 


in 
Sir ‘1. 
Poe: ns, &c. 


ESQ. 


4 a; 
Autos of The Life and Times of Louis the Fourteenth.” 
Roone, Publishers, 20, New I i-street, London ; Oliver 
& Boras Medinburghs ; Cumming ‘s Ferguson, Dublin. 


™~ 
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OTICE.—The following are the ONLY Works at | 
t published for the DECORATIVE-ART SOCIETY 
F, CALDER, 1, Oxford-street; aud SIMPKIN & MAR- 
Raat. L, Stationers’-court, London :— : 
A Paper on Design. 2nd edition. Price 6d. 
A Paper on Elizabethan Furniture. 2nd edition. 
Price 6d, 


Abstracts of Papers and Transactions during the | 


ears 1844 1845. Price Half-a-crown, 
™ AE orice ae LAUGHER, Hon. Sec. 


17, Sussex-place, Kensington. 
4 : nl 
NREAT REDUCTION in the PRICE of 
GERMAN BOOKS. In consequence of the alteration in 
the Duty, 
MESSRS. DULAU & 
beg to call attention to the creat eduction, oo have recently 
made in the price of GERMAN BOOKS, a large stock of which 
they have constantly on sale. 

Catalogues may be had, gratis, on application, or will be for- 
bed by post on receipt of eight postage stamps. Also, a New 
talocue of Elementary French and Italian Works, 

Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


Just published, 


MN Catalogue of 


German Bonlkky. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Wiliams & DYurgate 
HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 

(‘LERGYMAN'S FAMILY LEFT TOTALLY 

DESTITUTE.—The following deplorable case is submitted 

to the aoe tag tay! of v. ope The recent and sudden 








DEATH of the Rev. J.T. H Rector at Little Sta um 
bridge, near Rochford, in Essex, has left a FAMILY of NINE 

CUILDREN, without father or mother, TOTAL LY DE STI- 
TUTE: unless some immediate steps be ‘taken there will be no 


other alternative than the Union to save them from starvation, 
The deceased was well known as an Author of great merit, and 
was as much esteemed in the literary world for his talents as he 
was beloved in his parish for his urbanity and goodness of heart. 
in the strong conviction that this destitute family are proper ob- 
jects of public benevolence, three friends of the deceased have 

opened in their own names an ace: a called “The Hewlett Fund” 

with Messrs. Praed & Co., 189, -street. to which account the 
charitably disposed are entre: ated ‘to pay their contributions to- 
wards the alleviation of this sad domestic calamity. The three 
friends referred to, whose names are with the Bankers, will apply 
od money that may be raised in such manner as they may deem 





"The following Subscriptions have already been received, and a 
further List of Subscriptions will be published :— 







John Fred. Leary .... £10 © 0; Thomas Goodlake .... £10 0 0 
John Wainwright .... 10 0 ©| Richard Mills .. — 62 ee 
Charles F. Whiting . os = 2 Ore. A. Barnes. . 500 
W. E. Walmisley 10 0 0) Rey. 

E. Walmisley .. - 10 0 0 Rev. x. D. 

Rev. Chas. Snowden .. 5 0 0,7. we 500 
Henry Colburn . 23 0 OG, K, 

G. P. R. James.... i DDE We astatevendccdees 0c 

Wm. H. Ainswort! 50 0 





Post-Office Orders from the Country will be received by the 
Bankers, Messrs. Praed & Co. 150, Fleet-street. 








Sales by Auction. 
Mr. L. A. a, es will SELL at_his house, mr Fleet-street, on 
TUESDAY 23rd and Wednesday 2: 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLE CTION of 


BOOKS, including lores quantities of Books in Quires and 
Boards, Ste a pe Plates. 


1. A. LE Ww — is pr pre} pets for SAL] 
HE IMPORT ANT STOCK of a BOOK- 
SELLER, consisting of Stereotype Plates and Printed Stock, 
being one of the best plants that has been brought to market for 
some years past. 


EAST INDIAN AND PERUVIAN ORCHIDS. 








essrs. J. ©. A ryt ne beg to announce they will SELL 
by AUCTLO r Great Room, King-street, Covent- 
serden, on \ E DNESDAY. the 2th of ‘February, at 12 for 1 
o'cloc 


r . + r r 
AD EXCEEDINGLY RARE and VALU- 
ABLE COLLECTION of ORCHIDS from the EAST 
{INDIES which have just arrived, per Overland Mail, in the 
tinest possible condition, collected in the province of Martaban 
and in the interior of Moulmein. Also, a small parcel of rare and 
beautiful PERUVIAN ORCHIDS from the Andes of Cuenca and 
— recently arrived and in fine order, 
n View the day prior, and Catalogues had of Messrs. J. C. & S. 
Suen. 8, King- street, Covent-garden. 


x xe 
YICTURES, Pants,— Will be Sonp by Auction, 
at the Hotel des Ventes, Rue des Jeuneurs, = the Ist March 
next, and following days, the VALUABLE COLLECTION o 
PICTURES, of the Italian, Flemish, —, Spanish, and French 
Schools, forming the Cabinet of Mr. STEVENS 
Catalogues may be had of M. Bonnefons de Lavialle, Auctioneer, 
11, Rue de Choiseul; M. Simonet, the Expert, 1, Rue ’Bvéque ; 
and Messrs. Galignani, 18, Kue Vivienne, Paris. In London, of 
Smith, 137, New Bond- -street ; Buchanan, 46, Pall Mall ; 
% New Bond-street ; Mawson, 3, Berners- “street ; 








Pp hilips, 
Cc Inaghi, Pall 





THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL LIBRARY, 
Messrs. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auctioneers of Literary 
perty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SE * L by 
AU CTION, at their House, 3. Wellington-street, Strand, on 
FRIDAY, Februar pa, and three following days (Sunday ex- 


cepted), at 1 precise! 
and CLAS- 


Pro- 


\‘HE valuable. ‘THEOLOGICAL 
SICAL LIBRARY of a Gentleman, deceased. 


SELECT AND RESERVED © OLLECTION OF ROMAN 
ay RST BRASS COINS AND MEDALS OF J. R. STEUART, 


Messrs. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY - Co.. Auctioneers, of faery Pro- 
perty and Works of Art, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
louse, Wellington-street, Strand, on THURSDAY, March 4th, 

at 1 precisely, 
T HE arery select and reserved COLLECTION 
IRST CLASS COINS and MEDALS of 

JOHN ROBERT STEU ART, Esq., together with many fine and 
rare Second Brass, with afew Impe rial Silver, with some fine Greek 











EL EV EN 


Hick 
cL asic _% 
LERIES, &e. 
Messrs. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auotionsers of L. gerd Pro- 
erty and Works of Art, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
oe Wellington-street, * rand, on FRIDAY, Maren 12th, and 
ten following days, at 1 precisely each day, 


r 
Tue extensive and valuable LIBRARY of an 
eminent Collector; comprising valuable and choice Illu- 
mined Manuscripts, Block Books and early Typography, rare 
editions of the Holy Scriptures, including a beautiful copy of the 
Mazarine Bible, first editions of the Classics, among which will be 
| found, Cicero de Officiis, printed upon vellum, meceelxv ; oye oe 
rare iroductions of the presses of Caxton, Pynson, Wynky le 
Ww ote, & ; first editions of the Chronicles ‘of Fabyan, I siieahed, 
Gre afton, wo ; an immaculate copy of the first Shakspear 
of the early English Reformers, many of the most celebrated 
| Galleries; splendid Books of Prints, &c. The whole in fine con- 
| dition, many being bound by Lewis, Clark, Mackenzie, &c. Cata- 
logues will be ready in a few ‘days. 


THE FIRST PORTION, OCCUPYING SIX DAYS’ SALE, OF 
THE LATE COLONEL DURRANT’S EXTENSIVE AND 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS. 

Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Anciionene of Literary Pro- 
pe have the gratification of announcing, that in pursuance of 
the directions of the will of the fssoonern they will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, Wellington ak, Strand, on 
THURSDAY, the 25th of March, and five following days, 


THE extensive, exceedingly choice, and well- 
known COLLECTION of ENGLISH COINS of the late 
Lieut.-Col. DURRANT, of Lowestoft, Suffolk, and of Wimpole- 
sree, London. This truly choice cabinet of ‘English Coins has | 
been formed with great judgment and indefatigable zeal, during 
the last forty years, at the sales of the Tyssen, Hollis, H enderson, 
Willet, Rich, Dimsdale, Trattle, Bolland, Thomas, and other ccle- 
brated collections, which have been conducted by Messrs. Leigh & 
Sotheby and the present firm. The collection embraces above 2,000 
coins in silver and gold, commencing with the coinage of Egberth, 
| first sole monarch, and continuing successively with the most rare 
| and beautiful specimens of the gold and silver coinages of this 
country until the present period, as also the exceedingly rare and 
fine patterns executed during the Reign of Charles the Second b. 


DAYS’ SALE OF RARE AN D CURIOUS BOOKS, 





FIRST EDITIONS OF THE 
WORKS, SPLENDID GAL- 





LIT i "RGIC AL 























Cc — n. 

Catalogues will be ready in a few days, and may be had of 
Messrs. Stone & Turner, solicitors, 36, Jermyn-street, St. James's, 
aud at the place of sale. 


“THE LATE LIEUT-COL, DURRANTS CHOICE 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF EN 


Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., 

property ‘< Works of Art, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 

ouse, 3, Wellington-street. Strand, during the month of April, 
a pursuance of the will of the decease: 


‘HE choice and valuable COLLECTIC IN of 
ENGRAVINGS, formed by the late Lieut.-Col. Durrant, of 
Lowestoft, Suffolk, and Wimpole-street, London. This important 
and well-known collection has been formed during the last thirty 
years with great taste. It comprises a highly interesting series of 
British portraits by the early engravers of the English school, not 
less remarkable for their interest as portraits than for their beauty 
as e ngray ings, more especially as those embraced in the well known 
s under the name of the jiologia, comprising productions of 
FE Istrac! ke, Delaram, Pass, &c., which in this collection are consi- 
dered to be the finest impressions existing. The works of Rem- 
brandt, Ostade, Berghem, Both, Visscher, and others of the Dutch 
school, form also an important feature in this collection, the im- 
pressions being throughout in the most desirable state. The w orks 
re all ery choice, as also the beautiful and 
highly- -appreciated uctions of Nanteuil, Bachelar, 
Wille, and other French engravers. Among the works of the 
English school will be found a matchless series of the earliest im- 
pressions of the works of Hogarth. 
Catalogues will be shortly ready, and may be had of Messrs. 
Stone & Turner, solicitors, 36, Jermyn- street, St. James's, and at 
the place e of sale. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE JAMES MILLEN- 
GEN, ESQ. F.RS 





AND 
IRAVINGS, 


Auctioneers of Literary 

















Masson, 








Messrs. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., ‘Auctioneers of Valuable 
Property, will SELL by AUCT ION, early in the spring, 
PHE valuable LIBRARY of the late James 

Millengen, Esq. F.R.S., author of ‘ Ancient Unedited Sapees 
ments, Gree Vases. Statues. &c., Illustrated and Explained, and 
other imports unt antiquarian works. 


ENGI 


.ISH PORTRAITS, MODERN ENGRAVINGS, &e. 
Messrs. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., sateen of Literary 
Property, will shortly SELL by AUCTIO 


COLLECTION of ENGLISH PORTRAITS, 


é aoe Modern Engravings, &c., the property of a gentleman 
deceased, 











AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 
Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auctioneers, will SELL 
by AUCTION, in the ensuing spring, 

THE valuable and extensive COLLECTION 
_of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCU- 
MENTS of an eminent collector. Also, the valuable COLLECTION 
of ENGRAVINGS of an eminent collector. 


ITALIAN AND FLEMISH PICTURES, THE PROPERTY 
OF A GENTLEMAN. 

By Messrs, CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 

street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, March 6th, at 1 


precisely, 
COLLECTION of capital PICTURES, 


HE 
property of a Gentleman ; comprising very agreeable 


&e. 





the 
spec smear many of the great Masters of the Italian, Flemish, 
and Dutch Schools, the greater part of them collected on the Con: 


tinent, Among them are the works of 
Schedone, Carravaggio, Tiepolo, 
Carracci, S. Rosa, cements, 
Guercino, Torrecgiano, 
Locatelli, R. di Tivoli, P. Brill, 
C. Maratti, Marieski, Heem. 


De 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


THE WORKS OF GLOVER, 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at shely Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, March 13th, at 1 
poets by order of the Representatives of the Painter in 
2nglan: 
BOUT FIFTY ORIGINAL WORKS in 
OIL of that talented and much admired Artist, Mr. 
GLOVER ; comprising a great variety of subjects and beautiful 
compositions, Views in Italy and England, and several highly 
interesting Scenes in Australia, among which are some of his most 








Silver Coins, May be viewed the day prior, and Catalogues had. 


aon a ILLU MIN ATED MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
ST € 


Simon, Ramage, and Blondeau, including the celebrated Petition | 








ENGLISH PICTURES, WATER COLOUR DRAwis 
ENGRAVINGS, ING, axp 


By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room. x 
street, St. James’s-square, on THU RSDAY, March The 
precisely, a) 

THE choice COLLECTION of PictTy RES 

; by Ancient and engeg Pe Masters, Modern Water yj 

Jrawings, and some Books rints and es Tay a? 

of a Gentleman, and received from the cou tr ings, the proper 

May be viewed two days preceding, ‘and 4 ( ‘atalogues had. 


CAPITAL PICTURES, 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully 

they will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, Kin 

street, St. James's-square, on SATURDAY, April 24g) 2 

precisely, a 
TESHE very valuable COLLECTION of PIC. 

TURES, of the highest class, the propert; 

Collector.—F ‘urther particulars will be give’ _ . of a well-knon, 


THE EXTENSIVE AND VERY VALUABLE CoOL 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN PRINTS OF 
KNOWN COLLECTOR IN GERMANY. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room. » King 
street, St. James's-square, on MON DAY, May 3rd, and folly 
days, at 1 precisely, va 


TIE very important COLLECTION of ay. 
CIENT and MODERN PRINTS and PAINTERS’ ETCH. 
INGS, formed, many years since, by a Collector welj ine 
throughout Germany for his knowledge and love of Art; = 
pone the works of the most eminent Engravers, of the Gane 
talian, Flemish, Dutch, and French Schools, many of th em 
early and rare states, including the works of = 
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Anderloni, Canot, garth, Richomme 
Andran, Cunego, Le Bas, = rpe, 
Bettelini, Felsing. Longhi, trange, 
Blotelins, Earlom, R. Morghen, Suydai oef, 
Bloemart, Edelinck, Miiller, Vivare 
Boisseux, Garavaglia, Poilly, Vosterman, 
Bolswert, Galle, Pontins, Volpato, 
Bromley, Heath, — bach, Wille, 
Burnet, Wool! 


. let 
Also the works of Rembrandt, Ost ae ? Dusart, v isscher, Ve aterloo, 
and the other great Painters, and Ete hing: s, &e, 
Sg be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues 
THE VERY IM IMPORT ANT AND w ELL- KNOWN COLLEC- 
TION OF EDWARD HARMAN, Esq. 
| Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully announce that they 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, sj, 
Pasta s-equare, towards the end of May, 


X‘HE celebrated COLLECTION formed, during 
the last half century, by EDWARD HARMAN Eau Psa 


| 
Ei 
| 
| 
f= 
| 


of Clay Hill, Penfield, with that true feeling for histor 
which has enabled him to acquire one of the most interesting (Co) 
lections illustrative of English ens pen! in this country. The PIC. 
TURES comprise a series of Royal and Noble Portraits, from the 
— of Henry VI. to the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
besides numerous Miniatures by Oliver, Hilliard, Hoskins, Cooper, 
Zincke, Petitot, and others ; some fine specimens of the earliest 
German and Flemish Painters, and a very pleasing assemblage 
works of the Flemish and Dutch School at its best period. The 

extraordinary collection of ENGRAVINGS, including the series 
of rare Portraits, English and Foreign. The valuable LIBRARY 
of choice Books, including many scarce Topographical Works, ia 
beautiful condition. Also rare Oriental Porcelain, and numex 
objects of taste and virta. 

Further partic ‘ulars will be » duly announced. 























THE REMAINING PICTURES OF THE LATE JEREMIAH 
HARMAN, ESQ. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully announce that they 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, St 


James’s-square, in May, 
THE remaining PICTURES of Jerrewian 
deceased. and removed from his late res- 


HARMAN, Esq. noved | $ 
dence, Higham-hill ; including the exquisite Sketches in Oils by 
Cc. L. Eastlake, Esq. R.A. 


Further particulars w im} be announce od. 
THE COLLECTION OF HENRY HARMAN, . E Q. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully announce that they 
will SELL by AUCTION, early in June, at their Great Koon, 
King-street, St. James’s-squa are, 


THE valuable and choice LIBRARY, _particu- 
larly rich in splendid Galleries and Illustrated Works a 
Art; extensive and important collection of Engravings and Etch- 
ings, comprising the very celebrated series of the works of W eollett, 
in the rarest states; and objects of taste and virti, of HENRY 
HARMAN, Esq. 
Further particulars will be announced. 


THE CAPITAL ITALIAN PICTURES OF SIR JOHNS, 
FORBES, BART. 
Messrs. C it & MANSON respectfully announce that they 
1SELL by AUCTION, early in June, 
THE. oa COLLECTION of ITALIAN 
STUART VORBES. 


PICTURES, of the highest quality, formed by Sir JOHN 
Further particulars will be given. — 








Bart. of Fettereairn, N.B. 





IMPORTANT SALE OF_ ORIGIN Al, DRAWINGS BY 
EMINENT MASTERS 
Will be SOLD by AUCTION on MON DAY, March 22nd, and 


following days, at Amsterdam, 


THE ENTIRECOLLECTION of ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS, the property of the late BARON VERSTOLK 
DE SOELEN, selected with consummate taste and judgment from 
the most celebrated collections that have been sold throughout 
Europe during the last thirty years. It contains the finest _ 
mens of the works of Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Rubens, Berghem, 
Ostade, Cuyp, Ruysdael, Gerard Douw, Vandervelde, W ouvermans, 
Backhuy: sen, and of every other master of eminence. The drawings 
are of undoubted authenticity, and in the most perfect condition. 





1500 VOLUMES OF MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, MANY IN 
HANDSOME BINDINGS, AND 500 VOLUMES OF 
NOVELS. 


Mr. J. W. SPOKES will SELL AUCTION, at his Spacious 
Rooms, 393, Strand, ae BS street,on MONDAY, February 
22nd, 1847, at 11 for 12, 

‘WO THOUSAND VOLUMES é BOOKS, 

including Crabbe’s Dictionary, 5 vols. 4to. nnu 
ter—Cobbett's ister—the Works of Sir W. Scott, — 
Hume, Fielding, Miss Edgeworth, Conieen, ° Bulwer, Ben 
y ¥ Sha 

oe Charles Dickens, Shakspeare, &c. & — Saturdsy, 





capital productions. 
Further particulars will be duly given. 


May be viewed and Catalogues had at the 
the 20th, and the morning of Sale. 
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TCH PICTURE ANTI UR “MARBLES, 
bia’ AND DO SCAN AND GREEK a 

FOSTER & SOA AT SELL by AUCTION, at the 
Mabe 34 Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, February 24th, at 1 


L— 

+, 
“PAIR of ETRUSCAN VASES, 26 inches 
ye h, and some other Etruscan and Greek Vases of less 
igh. Antiane Marbles from the Grimani Palace—and 
stan Italian and Dutch Pictures, ap? ularly Christ 
= His Cross by Ludovico Carracci—a Head by Lucas Cranach 
bearing Poussin—two small Views by Guardi ; and many 

interesting: WOF ta On view two days prior. 


THE @HE ETTRICK GALLERY of PICTURES, 

Jd the ETTRICK LIBRARY of 3000 Volumes of Standard, 
wd Curious Bt 0KS. late the property of the Rev. WILLIAM 
MICK, A-M..deceased, will be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION, 

1GH BARNS, near Sunderland, in the County of Dur- 

n MOND! iY March Ist, 1847, and ‘following days, by order 
_ Txecutors. —On receipt of five postage stamps, Catalogues 
of te Beent t0 applicants °y Mr. GEORGE HARDCASTLE, 
fasoner, 8 Sale Ottices, 16, b, Bridge -street, Sunderland. 


DR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK ON THE EVIDENCES, 
Just published, in ct lémo. cloth, price 3s. 
gs CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? 
A Manual of Christian Evidences for Sunday School 
Sachets, City eee ON Vout athe b. a 
Muster of the Scottish —— iy hurch, Crown-court, Covent- 








hare, 








London : Arthur H: fi % ro ‘o, 24, Paternoster-row. 

——TFIERING & & REMINGTON, 137, REGENT-STREET. 
SCARCE WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENTS, 
AGINCOURT, Histoire de l’Art par les 


Monumens, depuis sa Décadence au_quatriéme Sitcle 
jusqu’a son Renouvellement au seiziéme. 325 Plates, 34 lus, 


9, Winckelmann, Monumenti Antichi inediti. 








tml folio, Roma, 1821, 34. 13s. 6d, 

3 De Vinci, Disegni, incise originale da Gorli, 
oan Milano, 1830. 61 beautifully etched Plates of Studies, 37.38 
4 Montani, Ornamenti capricciosi per dopesiti o 

str Roma, 1625. 132 Plates of € hurch Ornaments, 27. 

5. Alberti, Della Architettura, della Pitture, e 
dlleStatue. Bologna, 1782. 69 Plates, chiefly Architectural De- 

rails, , 2d. 2s. 2 

"6. Vitruvio, Architettura, colla traduzione Italiana 
miu di Galiani. Napoli, 1785. 32, : : 

. Museum Veronese, hoe est antiquarum in- | 
esis mum atque anaglyphorum, Containing several hundred 
fine engravings, 4/. ¥ " 

§. Miscellanea, Venti Sogetti d’ Architettura e 
Figure, racolte da Polih, Gallicci e Scellini. Polio, Koma, 24. 

9, Micale (G.) Monumenti inediti 4 illustrazione 
B. Storia degli antichi popoli Italiani. Firenze, 1 hye , Selle, of 
Plates, some coloured, and a voluine in Svo. of Text, 

10. Piacenza, Memorie della enkedene a ere- 
gone dell’ Collegio di San Lazare dall’ Card. Alberoni. 14. 10s, 

11. Thorwaldse " Statue e Bassi-rilievii Rome, 
18%. 25 fine plates, 3. 3s, 

12. Buonamice, Metropolitana di Ravenca, Archi- 
tettura cio dell’ Antica Basilica del Museo Arcivescovile e della 
Rotonda, 1745-54. 73 large Plates, 4¢. les, 

13. Bottari, Roma Sotterranea, Scultura e Pitture 
size di Roma. Roma, 1734-54, 210 Plates, 82. 














sign of t Hluman Figure, and Studies fro 


F m the most cele- 
1 Statues of the Antique, 





‘ 
Albertolli, Elementary Course of Architectural 
2s Ph: ates, beautifully engraved in line, folio, 1. 18s, 
Albertolli, "Miscellaneous Ornaments, from 
st celebrated Friezes, Bas-reliefs, and Architectural Orna- 
xisting in Rome, 67 Plates, folio, beautifully engraved in 


Albertolli, 
f Architect 
Boisse ‘re 








Fregi trovati del Foro Trojane. 
Scrolls, Bas-relicfs, and Fragments, 14. 10s, 
Cologne Cathedral, containing 
ils, from the por oe design ; with a Sup- 
£ e comparative Table of its most distin- 
iuments, gh read aoe uiry into ancient Church Archi- 
ie e iv, showing the building in its 





1. Braund’s Stuilies for Calico Printers, Potters, 
Paper Stainers, &c. 48 large folio Plates, 64. 6s, 
20. Chapuy, Le Moyen Age Monumentale 
Arhévlogique, containing Views, Plans, 
vo ble Buik li in Europe. 
¢ 1 Engravings (No. 1 to 66 are published), 
21. ¢ “hi apuy, 
ns e vznens d'Architecture, feubles et Armures du X. | 
ss. 2 vols. with deseripti ve letterpress, folio, milled 





6s, each, 





Ya Allemagne Monunentuale, containing 
Views of the most interesting Cities of Germany. Royal folio, in 
Rumbers, cx ont 1ining 6 engravings, with descriptive letterpress by 
8.1 to Y are published), 12s, each, 3 

3. hapuy, Italie Monumentale et Pittoresque, 
2 ses *Y ues et ses Mc mnumens ~ compagnés de Notes Historiques. 
cet in numbers, 6 pl: each, with descriptive letterpress 

¥ Didron (No. 1 just published), 12s, each, 

24. The Painted Glass Windows of the Cathedral 
if St. Stephen of Bourges, by Martin and Cahier (Priests). Com- 
a ong rhe ates each, richly coloured after the originals, 
10, each 14, 1a, 


- Ditto. With the study plates and fine paper, 
26. The Painted Glass Windows of the Mariahill 


Chapel at Munich. (Nos. 1 to 7 published) &/. 18s, 6d. 








27. Heidloff’s ‘Aeshibesteeal Ornaments of the | 


Middle Ages, 64 stecl en: zravings, with English letterpress. giving 

afull description of the Architectural Ornaments of he fi! IL 
r Vol. 4to, 2d, 8s, 

, 28. Boetticher's Ornamenten- Buch h, ut. 2 

Pings vale painting z Rooms and Ceilings. Coloured plates; a 1 


29, "Boetticher’ s Wooden Architecture of aad 
Middle Ages, Carvings, Furniture, Glasses, &c. 94 plates 
. Hess's Fresco Paintings of the Royal Chapel 
stalls Saints, at Munich. 43 plates, folio, 137. 13s. 
visi’ Lessrs, Hering & Remington's Catalogue ‘to be had on are 





| The Lord Henry Cholmonde- 


| The Rev. 


Esq. 
| *The Lord 


14. Raphael Morghen and Volpato, Principles of | 


#6 Plates, engraved in line, large | 





et | 
and Details of all the | 
Royal folio, in numbers, | 


Le Moyen Age Pittoresque, Monu- | 
aux | 


GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


ENROLLED UNDER 10 Gro. IV. c. 56, AND 3 WILL. IV. c. 14. 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ADELAIDE. 
H.R. TILE PRINCE ALBERT. 
ILKR.U. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
ILR.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. } 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. | 
H.R, eas HEREDITARY GRAND pocunes Or 
MECKLEN BERG-STRELITZ 
Ladies’ Committee. 
Mrs. David Laing 
Miss Paton 
Miss Catharine Paton 
| Miss Pym 
Mrs. Kay Shuttleworth 
Mrs. James Taylor 
The Ilon. Elizabeth Walde- 
grave 
The Hon. Harriet Walde- 


| 
| 
Under the Patronage of 
| 
| 





The Lady Ashley 

The lion. Mrs. Ashley 

The Viscountess Barrington 

Mrs. Blamire 

Mrs. John Bullar 

The Viscountess Canning 

The Marchioness Cornwallis 

Mrs. George Forbes 

Mrs, Fox 

Mrs. Greathed grave 

The Viscountess Jocelyn | Mrs. Edward West. 

Committee. 

The Hon. William Ashley The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 

The Rev. Michael Big sgs, M. A. |The Rev. D, Laing, M.A. 

B. Bond C ~. Esq. MP. F.R.S. 
F.RS. I Edward 

F. Patey © oe. Esq. Esq. F.LS. 

W. A. em Esq. M.P. 
F.R.S. FS. 

The Rey. F rederick D. Mau- 
rice, M.A. 

James Nisbet, Esq. 

Henry Stafford Northcote, 





ley 
Dr. Forbes, F.R.S. 
Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, 


Esq 
Peo, Ww illiam Hale, 
John Hatchard, Esq. osq. 
Ilenry Howlett, Esq. J. Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
The Viscount Ingestre, M.P. | Robert A. Slaney, Esq. 
Trustees, 
Michael Biggs, | *Henry Howlett, Esq. 
M.A. *Edward Frederick Leeks, 
*Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.L.S. 
The Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
Chol- | *John Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
mondeley *Robert Aglionby Slaney, 
Dr. Forbes, F.R.S. | Esq. 
J.W. Hale, og 
Those marked * are Trustees for the Free Annuities. 
Treasurer. 
3enjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.RS. F.S.A 
Auditors 
Thomas Ifunt, Esq. 
Henry Kingscote, Esq. 
Capt. the Hon. Francis Maude, R.N, 
Honorary Seerctary. 
The Rev. David Laing, M.A. F.RS. 
Baikers. 
Sir C. Scott & Co. 1, Cavendish-square. 
Messrs. Strahan & Cu. Temple Bar. 
Honorary Solicitor. 
I. P. Chappell, Esq. 
Honorary Surgeon. 
Ilenry Howlett, Esq. 
Secretary. 
Mr. Charles W. Klugh, at the Office, 
Collector. 
Mr. Mattam, 10, Chryssel-road, North Brixton. 


esq. 


Henry 





32, Sackville-street. 


Membership consists in the payment of an Annual Guinea, 
or of Ten Guineas in one sum. Subscribers are entitled to 
vote for Annuities in the proportion of One Vote for each 
Annual Half-Guinea, not in arrear, and for each Donation 
of Five Guineas. Subscriptions are due on the first of 
January, and can alw ys be remitted by Post Office Order, 
or by a Cheque crossed “Sir C. Scott & Co. 





The objects of the Institution are— 
I. Temporary Assistance to Ciovernesses in dis- 


Ladies. 

II. Elective Annuities to aged Governesses, se- 
cured on invested capital, and thus independent on the 
prosperity of the Institution. 


in any way connected with Education, upon Government 
Security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament——Any Lady 
can have the Tables, &c. forwarded to her on application 
to the Secretary. 

Money is also received for the Savings’ Bank. 

IV. The Home for Governesses during 
between their engagements. 

V. A System of Registration, free of expense. 

The above are all in full operation. 

VI. An Asylum for aged Governesses, for which a 
House and an Endowment are both required. 

VII. A College for Governesses, and arrangements 
for a Diploma. 


A Lady having kindly offered to give 501. to mect a similar 
Donation from nine others, and found a third Annuity in 
May, 1847, three other Contributors have come forward, 
Names of Donors will be thankfully received by either 





Secretary. 


| Agricultural Society of England 
| 7 brea 


| ——! ve of oeaee and mo- 


| Chimneys, to keep birds from 


Frederick Leeks, 
| Clay farm, chronicles of 


| Corn averages 


tress, afforded privately and delicately by a Committee of | 


III. Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies | 


the intervals | 


NEW JUVENILE WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “TALES 


or — GREAT AND BR: o-eaton ” &e. 
eady, feap. cloth, p 
PRE W OODE N WALLS of OLD. E NGLAND; 
or, LIVES of CELEBRATED ADMIRALS. 
By Miss MARGARET FRASER TYTLER. 
London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, February 13, contains Articles on 
Agricultural implements Hazard’s plan of church-warm- 


hg 
leating, Polmaise, by Mr. 
Mangustee! mn (with E ngraving) 
Heating, Hall’s, &. (with En- 
gravings) 
Heating gree nhouses from dwell- 
ing-house fire 
Heating, chalk or marl for 
fen-roost philosophy 
Hubbard & Co.'s advertisement 
Ireland, ons of 1847 
Land in La Plata 
Landlord and tenant 
Landscape gardening 
Linnean Society 
| Malt-tax repeal 
Manure, gas-lime ag 
Melon beds 
Melon-growing in Guernsey 
milk pans—G lass v. zine, ty Mr. 
. W. Kirby, London 
Oats, analysis of 
Orchids in Horticultural So- 
ciety’s garden 
Pansies, select 
Pear-trees, to prune (with En- 
graving) 
ge-hill, Liverpool Pelargonium. prize, Philo’s, by 
Mr. Edward Beck 
Polmaise heating 
| Polmaise heating, cure for back 
draughts in 
Polyanthus tuberosa 
Domestic economy Potato disease, by Mr. J. Rogers, 
Dr ming ot opped by grass-roots, by| Seven Oaks 
Hiayward, re ae Potato, effect “. not earthing up 
psc fh Ae on, by Mr. *~uxley, Tenby 
Draining, deep Potatoes on anaes sian tines 
Draining, failure of, by Mr. W. B. stone soil 
Webster, Hounsdown, near} Poultry, diseases of, by Mr. W. 
Southampton Kidd, Hammersmith 
Drainage Act, application of | Pruning dwarf pear-trees 
Fairy rings Reviews, miscellaneous 
Farm, cla | Rose forcing 
Farm, on | Sheep, to shed-feed, by Mr. A. 
Flax, by Mr. 8. Duce, jun., Ens- H dle, Sutton 
ham, nes rd imia 
Fuel, chalk « “— 
Gardens, sinall model 
Gas-lime as manure 
ss-roots, drains stopped by 
Greenwood House farms, noticed 
Guernsey, melon-growing in 
Hatton Knowe Farm (with En- 
graving) 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay and Seed Markets, and ese Newspaper, with a con- 
dense’ account gy ail the transactions of the wee. 


ORDER of any Newsvender—OF FICE for Adver- 
tisements, 5, Upper Wellington- street, Covent-garden, London. 


Price Sixpence, ‘free by post. 
Che Railwap Chronicle 


of Saturday, F 
BY : xTs. OF TH - W NCROAC righ 
RAILWA —R Tie IE STATE TO NEW 

BATT L E- ? 1ELDS OF 1847. SOUTH. WESTERN 

ISTRI¢ ith ray 

REPORTS OF ‘MERI INGS,—Eastern Counties—Northern and 
Eastern—London and North-Western—London and Greenwich 
Southampton and Dorchester—Newmarket and Chesterford— 
Shropshire Union—Chester and Holyhead—Leeds and Bradford 
—Hull and Selby—Glasgow, Kilmarnock and_Ardrossan—Wi 
sentowe, Morningside and Coltness— North British Projected 

nes—Town Meetings. 

OFF ICIAL PAPEKs.—Groups formed by the Committee of 
Classification—Eastern Counties : Directors’ Report and State- 
ment of Accounts orthern and Eastern : Directors’ Report and 
Statement of / ‘ants — Loudon North-Western: Direc- 

d tement of Accounts. 
; ARY r TOCEEDINGS. - 
Examiners, 


Progress of Works--Law Intelligence—L[ron Trade—Meetings— 
Tenders for Loans—Contracts— Dividends—Calls— Deposits re- 
turned—Transfer Books Clused—Correspondents—Traffic Table 
we Lists—Foreign ditto—Money Market—Gossip of the 

eck, 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender, 


AILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, F 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 

containing 52 Lilustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d, 
LONDON to RICHMOND, . 

containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d, 

LONDON to WOLVERTON, 

containing 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 

LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
containing a Map and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 60. 

LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, | 

containing 125 Engravings, in a w rapper, price ls, 

LONDON to GOSPORT 
containing 143 Engravings, in a w rapper, price ls, 
LONDON to OXFORD, 5 
containing a Map and 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
Preparing, 
LONDON to DOVER. | LUNDON to CAMBRIDGE, 
Published at the Rartway Crronicie Osricg, by J. Francias 
may be had of all Booksellexs, " 


2 





Beet bread 

Beet > difficulties of mak- 
ing, by J. Robertson 

Sotanical Society of London 

sotanical Society of Edinburgh 

fread, barley 

Bread. beet 

dread, Hagget's Soonemntent 

srewing, Chil 











Calenda ar, "hortic ultural 
Cc ‘alendar. agricultural 
c — ao 


Ca 
Cattle, “La Plata, instinct of 


building in 

Church warming, on Hazard’s 
plan, by Mr. G. Denison, Vi- 
carage, East Brent, Somerset 


Clematis tubulosa 

¢ ‘ockroac hes, to kill, by Mr.E.M. 
Crossfield, E 

Conifers for lawns 





Crops, nutritive value of 
Cucumber beds 
Cyananthus lobatus 


; ~~ sof 





ating at 
and molasses in brewing 
Tenant and landlord 
Tuberose, culture of, by Mr. 
Salis sbury 
Wireworm, to kill 
Wovdlice, to kill 











yruary 13, conts of ENCKON on 











Proceedings before the 
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JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 
published, in 3 vols, a 
By JAMES 


NEW WORK B ¥: 

( {EORGE LOVE LL: a Novel. 

x SHEMID AN KNOWLES 
the press, ir 

A New W hier Mrs. Butler autos Kemble). 


— ard eens 44, se street. 


BORGIA: 
RIARS. 


ne sts 
SEooND E ‘DI T LON of re vES 
Aw Huistortcat Romance. 
By the “AUTHOR of * WHET 
Revised, with a New Preface. 
“ The romance of *Cxesar Borgia’ is one of the best ‘ t Le class, . 
mt urna 
xe abet und s in scenes 
d— Be 
M re ably ; be is "mas ster of his 
sudject » and dis LYS 1 ure pee hme A tine invention, and 
ae taste. "— Atlas. 

“For a tale of sustained passion, for a series of 
with a vigorous and full- P no novel for 
a long time which egu: esa story of thi- ter- 
rible family gives full scope for the geniu of the pact til of * White- 
friars, and he has most certainly done j > tohis theme. Of 
the Lucrezia, the beautiful demon, so f 
nade a most perfect and sustained pictu 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great } 
Just published,'a newk dition, re-engraved, with corrections from 
the Government rig and the most recent sources of informa- 
tion, svo. 12s. half-bouw 
N ATLAS af ‘MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 
cushion of 23 coloured 4 aps, With Index of nearly 10,0 00 
Places. By 8S rte hi EL BUTLER, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lich- 
field, and fo nerly Head Master of Shrewsbury Schoul, Edited by 
the Author's Son: 


pictures wrought 


arlborot ‘ ugh-street. 


y the same Author, 

A SKETCI of MODE: RN and ANTIENT GEOGRA- 
PHY, for the use of S shools. A new edition, revised by his Son, 
Byo. 98. boards, 1Us. bound. 

AN ABRIDGMENT of the above, in the form of Ques- 
tion and Answer, for the use of Beginners. By MARY CUN- 
NINGHAM. 3rd edition, ismo. 2s, 

AN ATLAS of ANTIENT GEOGRAPHY ; 
22 Maps, with Index. New edition, corrected. Svo. 

THE ANTIENT and MODERN ATLAS. § 4to. 24s. 


OUTLINE MODE RN and ANTIENT GEOGRAPHICAL 
COPY Cooke: h. 
zondon t 


Important Wo orks to be ublished on the 28th, by E. CHU RTON, 
6, HLolles-strect. 
Part ITI. of the WORKS of G. SAND, price 2s. 6u. 


A NDRE. Translated by E. A. Asuunst, and 
edited by M. M. HAYS. 


consisting of 
2, 


uc 
“a Brow n, Green, and I, Longmans. 


Il. 
In imperial 8vo. Part 1. (to be completed in 4), price 10s. 6d. 
THE ROYAL FAMILIES of ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and WALES, By Messrs. J. & J. B. BURKE. 
a. 
nperial Sve 
TLLUMIN a T ED HE Te. ALDIC. ‘TLLUSTRA- 
TIONS. By Messrs. J. & J. B. BURKE. 
Iv. 
be continued . eet price 2s, Ge, 
THE Pr. AT “4 IAN: a Journal of History, 
Neraldry, Biography, &c. Edited by JOUN BUSHE, Esq. 
Author of * Tho Peerage. 


Vv. 
In demy 8vo. (to be complete in 8 quarterly parts), Part I. price 3s. 
MEMORANDA CATHOLICA; or, Notes of 
Ecclesiastical History. 
Just published, THE 
ILLUSTRATED BIBLE, 


from Designs of the first 





{ERMAN 

NX with several hundred Woode - 

German Artists, Steinle, Schnorr, Veit, 

To be completed n 60 Numbers, Ato. price 6d. each, 
are ready for, wahee ribers. 

PAPER EDITION is also published, to be com- 

Nos, 1 to 18 are 


Nos. 1 to 8 


pleted in 12 
coeay. 
RENARD THE F OX. 
bach. T 4 
The work will contain 36 
Woodeuts. The text will be Goethe's P: 
price of the whole will not exceed 2. 2s, 
Parts 1 to 6 are ready, and have been delivered to subscribers. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
— ; Joseph Cundall, Vld Bond-street. 
s* To avoid error, it will be desiral, aes to give the names of the 
rs With an order for any of the above. 


'N umbers, small f lio, price Gd, each. 


Illustrated by Kaul- 
4to. price 3s. 6¢. each, 
ings and numerous 
phrase’ of Renard. The 





~ Just published, in 1 vol. Svo. With Portre ait. 10s, 6d. 
LF E of JAMES GANDON, M.R.I.A. 
Architect of the present Custom-House, Four Courts, 

s nd West View of the Bank of Ireland. From mate- 
viale sgollected My his Son, and Edited by the late T. J. MUL- 
VANEY, R.HLA 

“The biogr: aphy of Gandon has long been a desideratym, and we 
have en n thought i trange that in the long interval between his 
cation of the volume before us, some friendly 
tdone honour to the memory of this great man. To 
2 indebted for the design of the new Custom House, 
hang: Military Hospit in the Phoenix Park, for Car- 
> Bridg » the Four Courts, th apr portico of the House of 
1, ords in WV estmoreland-street alterations in the House of 

Commons (now the Bank of Ireland), ‘and the Queen’s Inns.” 

Evening Mail, 
“Mr. Gandon’s connexion with our city, as the architect of the 
noblest of our public edifices, has associated his name with the his- 
tory of ae in Ireland ; and the volume, besides the details of his 
s Hi fe, is filled with interesting notices of the contem- 
—Dublin Review. 
who came to supply the genius latent but uncultivated 
in hersons, which her national rise,and the luxurious dilletantism 
of her wealthier classes now needed, was he whose biography lies 
before us—J ames idon. Tothet topographer of Dublin, and the 
the work is one of much value.”"— Nation. 

The graphic notices of Looper ser artists either born in Ire- 
land, or who made it the scene of their labours, judiciously inter- 
spersed by the lamented editor Mulvaney throughout Mr. Gandon’s 
biography, cannot fail to increase to the general reader the interest 
of a work, whose mere intrinsic merits are sure to cammand the 
grateful perusal of the Irish public.”—Freeman’s Journal, 

he profession he so eminently distinguished will, we are con- 
yy py te ening Post. 

ublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street. London Longman 
& Co.; and Simpkin & Marshall, Edinburgh: A. & C. ¢. Blage 





CORRECTED THROUGHOUT BY THE NOBILITY. 
I ODGE'S PEERAG E aut BARONETAGE 
4 


ert. 

York has been again submitted to the revision 
to be the reediest. the most useful, 

ks on the subject. — Spectator. 


pie sactes to z r, 
s & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


Stunde 


Conduit-street. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
Qik EDWARD BULWER LYTTON'’S 
b NEW WORK, 
‘LUCRETIA; or, Tue Cnitpren or Niet,’ 
To which is prefixed A WORD TO THE PUBLIC, 
= ind Ln ADY 


A W( RD TO THE. ‘PUBLIC, 
Prefixed to the above. 
Saunders & Otley, Pub lishers, Conduit-strect. 


“XX NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION Or 
MEG DOD's COOKERY. 

Just published, price éd, cloth extra, conts aioe nearly 700 

closely printed pages, the EIGHTH EDIT 1N of 2 
Tuk COOK AND HOUSEWIFE’S 
MANUAL. By MISTRESS MARGARET DODS, of the 

Cleikum Inn, St. Ronan’s. 

This Edition has been thoroughly revise d, and 
by the ade litio m of Receipts in every department; but particularly 
in the most improved Modes of Modern English and Anglo-F rench 
Cocke ; Direc tions for the various Preparations of Judian-Corn 
Mea!l—Uookery for Invalids and Convalescents—and by Hints and 


eatly enlarced 





Suggestions in the different brauches of Domestic Economy, | 


whether useful < ornamental. : 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simp »kin, Marshall, & Co., ondor 
rYAIT’S 


EDINBURGIL MAGAZINE, 
published Monthly, Price One Shilling, contains, in every 
Number, as much matter as an ordinary Three Volume Novel at 
Bls, Gd, 
Some of the most emine 


London. 


t names in the world of letters appear 
as contributors to its pi among others may be mentioned, 

ry Howitt, Miss Martineau, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Opie, Miss Mitford, 
and Mrs. Johnstone; the English Opium Eater, Professor Spal- 
ding, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart., J. H. Burton, Dr. Bowring, 
William Howitt, the late John Galt, Bon Gaultier, Kev. George 
Gilfillan, and many others. 

This Magazine, umong its other attractions, has long been dis- 
tinguished for its attention to the new books of the day. Carefully 
prepared digests of the works of the best authors form one of its 

greatest merits 
been breaght prominently forward, Politics and light Literature 
ve not been neglected. The politi articles of Tait have long 
been distinguished for their great al 
by the London and Provincial 

The extensive and rapidly in 

gazine” among: st the we althy | 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, 


iy 
Edinburgh: Sutherland & Knox ; 
Glasgow : James M*Leod. 


& Co.; Dublin: Cumming & Ferguson ; 


CF es. 20 


Just published, feap. cloth, price 4s, a 


ROBABILITIES: AN AID To 

By MARTIN FARQUHAR TUpp E Ry 

Author of* Proverbial Phil hy Kee 

“Tupper’s volume is sm 
meditation 
though pro 
languace t 
merit of the 
chapter will 

profitable refl 


»PAITH, 


nate r in it 
aiienion Hie Be for deep 
eted with such lun iinous 
1ild may comprebend them, and iti 
k th at its 8 more than it expr 
ful mind good fi, t fo 
ate, Tupper has done good seryi 
‘ atio’ will shake the doubts of th 
strengthen the trust of tl . and delight the 
confirmed, As its character becomes known, it will des 
fill a high place in the estimation of the ( hristian Wo rid” rredly 


London: J, Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly.” — 





In 1 thick vol ne p ee 208. the Fou i 
larged. corrected, ‘and improved, urth Edition, 
TREATISE on POISONS 
in relation to MEDICAL hi RhIs SPRU DENCE, 
StoL OGY, andthe PRACTICE of PHYSIC, Puy. 
By ROBERT CHRIS TISON, M.D. 
Pre fessor of Materia Medica in the University of Edinburg} 

t is beyond c emp: arison the most valuable Practic; il T Tre he 
Toxicology extant.”—London Medical and Physical Journal * 
“ An examination of the whole will convince the y 
is a standard publication ; one of the most valuab ty une 

which he ean place in! his library.”—Medico-C hirurgical Re 
“ Dr. Christison’s great work on I Bee 
Medical Jurisprudence in our languag 
“ One ofthe greatest additions that 
of Medical, and especially of Medico- 
Buchner's heep ert 


“Its character is so well established as a standard \ 
Medical literature of this country, that it needs no encom 
us.... We believe that there are few medical men who ver 
the witness-box on a trial for poisoning without hs abine at } 
consulted it respecting some point on wnleh their evidence is] ‘ly 
to ~ dient ak "— London Medical Gaze ikely 

dam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & ¢ : Tene: 


der that this 
dy necessary 


the best on 
sJ 


rium, 
ork in the 
— 


| On the Ist of M: arch (ready — ae Magazines) will be publishea 


} 


But while this department of the Magazine has | 


t 
vility, and are regularly quoted | 
| of all parties, it will b 


r + 
A TREATISE ON ‘ME “CHAN ICS, by J. F, 
‘ HEATHER, B. A. .. of the Roy al Military Academy, Woo} 
P| lat a = ~ Dag Peter as Mege, Cambrid: _ 

s Work, the writer will e avour to emulate t 2 
of diction, and perspicuity of arran; it, for whic htheee cieesnce j 

work of Poisson i is es ok ; while by avoiding some func damenta) 
ert into which this writer has fallen, and which have been e pied, 

some cases, exaggerated by his followers, and by vivingicleare 

definitic ms and enunciations of the principles of | this pment 
science, he hopes to give his readers a more comprehensive view of 
those principles, and to lead them up, by one unbroker 
reasoning, from the first definitions and assumptions, ti 
lime heights from which they may grasp in one view the wondroy ous 
works of the Creator, The work, when complete, will form two 
handsome volumes in royal octavo; but to suit the cony enience 
Ee d separately in Parts, which wil) 
appear in Numbers at 2s. 6 Thus the first two Numbers 
will form the First Part of Stati ; So that, for 5s.,a better book 
upon this subject for the gene rality of readers may be obtained, 
than any at present in oe Ice 

London ; John Weale, High Holborn; J. & J. J. Dei 
Cambridge ; R. Rixon, Ww 00 aaiek: and all Booksellers, 





NEW AND REVISED LIBRARY EDITION OF CHALMERS’S SHAKSPEARE. 


Now ready, handsomely printed, in 8 vols. 8vo. (with Portrait,) price 32. 4s. in cloth, 


THE PLAYS 


WILLIAM 


SHAKSPEARE, 


Printed from the Text of the corrected copies left by STEEVENS and MALONE; 


With a Selection of EXPLANATORY and HISTORICAL NOTES, 
a HISTORY of the STAGE; and a LIFE of 


from the most eminent Cemmentators; 
SILAKSPEARE, 


By ALEXANDER CHALMERS, F.S.A. 


The Text of this new Edition (1847) having been carefully examined and revised, the Proprietors offer it to the public a> 


a more accurate version than any other of recent date. 


Longman & Co.; Rivingtons; J. M. Richardson; 
Marshall & Co.; Allen & Co.; Smith, Elder & Co.; 
Washbourne; H. G. Bohn; L. Booth ; ; T. Bumpus; 
G. Routledge ; Parry, Blenkarne & Co. ; 
Deightons, Cambridge ; 


HMatchard & Son; 
E. Hodgson; J. Dowding ; 
R. Mackie; 
W. & HL. White; J. Cornish; J. Green; 
Wilsons, York; Robinsons, Liverpool; 


Hamilten & Co. ; Whittaker 2 Co. ; Simpkin, 
J. Ilearne ; J. Bain; 
E. Rainford ; Bickers & Co. ; J. F. Setehel; 
G. Willis; and Waller & Son: 
Black, and Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh. 


M. Coomes ; 


Of whom may be had, 
A Complete Edition of the PLays, in One Volume, price only 12s. 





COMPLETION OF DR. PRICHARD’S PHYSICAL HISTORY OF MANKIND. 


Now ready, Vol. V. price 18s. 8vo. cloth, completing the Work, or the Work complete in 5 vols. 8vo. price 4l.2s. cloth 
lettered, 


RESEARCHES INTO THE PHYSICAL HISTORY 


OF MANKIND. 


By J. C. PRICHARD, M.D. F.R.S. M.R.T.A. 


President of the Ethnological Society, and C orresponding Member of the National Institute of France. 


*,* Vol. Il, 15s.; Vol. IIL 16s. ; 


* Add to this—what is in our view of peculiar importance — quite independently of the great 
pleading, the facts themselves, so varied, so instructive, so picturesque, and so very eloquently set forth 


and the learning, ancient and modern, crowded into its pages, is such as would with difficulty be g 
*—New Quarterly Review 


interest: 


ample libraries by the most persevering study. The work, in short, has been the labour of a life.’ 


Vols. IV. and V. 18s. each, may be had separately to complete sets. 

ause which the book is 
, are of high 
leaned from 


London: Suerwoop, G1iLBert & Piper, Paternoster-row, 


Also, 
Dr. PRICHARD on INSANITY, and other DISORDERS affecting the MIND. 
8vo. 14s. cloth. 
“ Dr. Prichard’s work shows an extensive knowledge of the subject.”—Lancet, 
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NOTICE! 
BURKES PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1847. 


THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION, CONTAINING ALL TIE NEW CREATIONS to the present time, and 
canected throughout from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c., in ONE VOLUME, comprising as much 
nt 90 ordinary volumes, and illustrated with 1,500 Engravings of ‘Arms, &e. 


WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY WITH TILE MAGAZINES, on the 27th of February. 


upurke’s Peerage and Baronetage is the most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever 
:fered to the public.”"—Sun. 
i Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Henry Coburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


DISRAELI’S NEW WORK. 


Just ready, in 3 vols. 





———————— 


MR. 


post &vo. 


T A N C R FE 
OR, THE NEW CRUSADE. 


By B. DISRAELI, M.P., Author of ‘ Coningsby,’ ‘Sybil,’ 


D; 
&e. 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY :~ 
ADVENTURES of THE CON-| TEMPTATION and ATONE- 


| 
sAUGHT RANGERS. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esq., | MENT. By Mrs. GORE, Authoress of ‘The Banker's 
‘ste Lieutenant, Connaught Rangers. 2 vols. 2ls. bound. | Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 


THE 


In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


STORY OF LILLY DAWSON. 
By Mrs. CROWE, Author of ‘Susan Iopley.’ 


Henry Corsvry, Publisher, 15, Great Marlborough-street. 





THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. Gd. cloth, with Portrait and Menorr of the Aurnor, 
the SECOND EDITION, with Additions, of 


THE NOVITIATE; 
OR, THE JESUIT IN TRAINING. 


Being a Year’s Residence among the English Jesuits. 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 


By ANDREW STEINMETZ, 


Also, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


THE JESUIT IN THE FAMILY. 


A Tale. 
By ANDREW STEINMETZ. 
London: Smitn, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NEW WORK BY BOZ. 


On the 27th inst. will be published, price 1s., 


the Sixth Number of 


DEALINGS WITH THE FIRM OF 
DOMBEY AND SON, 


Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


London: Brapspury & Evans, Whitefriars. 





Just published, illustrated with Engravings on Wood, post 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS: 
SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, WINTER. 


By THOMAS GRIFFITH, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Medical College of St. Bartholomew’ s Ifospital. 


bes “The work of a good practical chemist, who observes closely and describes well. 
“owed on all the explanations of scientitic facts and natural phenomena. 
Canveved j in a pleasing and popular style.” —Athenaum. 

“This volume illustrates, in a simple, popular, and amusing manner, the chemical physiology of plants, and commu- 
titates the more important facts of agricultural chemistry in an agreeable manner. Any person ignorant of the laws 
*hich regulate the chemical changes constantly going on in plants will do well to possess this volume. The laws and pro- 
Hetties of those wonderful and mysterious agents—heat, light, electricity, galvanism, and magnetism, are appropriately 
Gicussed, and their influence on vegetation noticed.”—British and Foreign Metical Review. 


Considerable attention has been 
The volume is full of valuable information, 


London; Joun Cnvrcnitt, Princes-street, Soho, 





Just published, in ‘ito, pric 2 wed, ; 3 
BR REDERICK AN Db T HE FALCON. 
Done into Enclish Verse, from Boccaccio, 
; ANA MAK?TIN 
f 1, Brown, Green, 
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REVIEWS 


Vadagascar, Past and Present. With Considera- 
“tions as to the Political and Commercial Inter- 
ats of Great Britain and France, and as to 
the Progress of Christian Civilization. By | 
aResident. Bentley. 
Considerations of a political nature have re- 
cently directed the attention of W estern Europe, 
and of France and England ae to the 
firs of the great African island Madagascar. | 
itherto, little has been known in this country 
respecting it; and that little has been of a kind 
rather to repel than to encourage acquaintance. 
{climate said to be so pestilential that in some 
Jaces to breathe the air is instant death—a 
people sunk in the lowest barbarism, whose na- | 
tinal characteristics are lying and theft, ruled 
iy absolute chieftains on the severest maxims | 
if feudal law, and by an astrological order of 
priests, whose dictum is supreme,—presented | 


anything but an inviting field for the establish- | 
ment of the only true foundation of political 

vilization —- commercial intercourse. This 

land has heretofore been deemed of so little 

value, that it has passed unmentioned by name, 

jnmore than one treaty, as a dependency of the | 
Ideof France; and the claims in dispute between 
Great Britain and France to the sovereignty | 
of a country larger in surface than the British | 
sands rest upon the interpretation of the Act | 
which, in 1810, ceded the Mauritius and its | 
dependencies—including, as the “ Resident” | 
thinks, Madagascar—to the former. The recent | 
violent proceedings of its fanatical queen, Rana- | 
yalona, both towards her native subjects and 

the European settlers, and the projected French 

invasion in revenge of her cruelties, have given | 
aninterest and political importance to the island 
which neither its size nor geographical position 
would otherwise have obtained for it. 

The author of this work is of opinion, how- 
ever, that the deadly nature of the climate of 
Madagasear is generally much exaggerated :— 

“With regard to the salubrity of Madagascar, a 
subject upon which it has been pressed, from the 
earliest moment, with a larger share of obloquy than 
it deserved, it may be affirmed that the north-east 
coast of the island is healthy and free from fever, 
which perhaps is likewise the case with a strip of the 
extreme south coast. These parts of the sea-coast 
fer a solitary exception to the fact that fever is the 
general characteristic of the maritime districts. The 
province of Ankova is, for the most part, perfectly 
free from jungle fever, and possesses a bracing cli- 
mate. We think it is Ellis who remarks that the 
thermometer, in the province of Ankova, is some- 
times down to 30° in winter. The capital is parti- 
cularly salubrious; a quality it is principally indebted 
for to the elevated site which the province itself 
enjoys, as well as to its isolated condition from the 
surrounding country. Ankova is so devoid, more- 
over, of wood, and particularly of brush-wood, that 
much is doubtless due to this circumstance for 
the comparative immunity from disease which the 
tatives of that particular district are observed to 
tnjoy. There can be no fair grounds for supposing 
that the island might not be stripped of more than 
half its terrors (arising out of the present pestilential 
character of the sea-coast, and of many of the inland 
districts), were the soil submitted to proper processes 
of draining, and the numerous swamps which every- 
= abound in the country converted into maiden 

il. 

To the fatal nature of the atmosphere in par- 
ticular localities, he bears fearful witness :— 

‘The dreadful fever of the country assumes every 
‘ariety of character and type, although information 
at present is wanting to explain upon what particular 
phenomena the circumstance is dependent. In illus- 
ation of this, we may inform the reader that, at a 


| existed a reciprocal hatred. 





place about fifty miles north of the capital, the air 


is so laden with death, that a residence, of no 
matter how short a duration, is generally fatal to 
the party visiting or resorting thither by compul- 
sion. Such a person, without evincing any of the 
phenomena of fever, may present the spectacle of 
one suddenly overpowered with tetanus (or lock jaw), 
and be carried off upon the spot. We think it not 
unlikely, however, that the presence of carbonic 
acid gas in this and similar situations may be the 
true solution of their fatal effects upon animal life.” 
Madagascar is inhabited by several races; of 
which the Hovas are the present dominant stock. 
Of this race comes the reigning family :—but 
their supremacy is not undisputed; and in the 
opinion of some French writers of eminence, 
the Sakalava are destined to assume, ere long, 
the sovereign power. ‘The state of parties may 
be gathered from the following passage :— 
“Occupying the entire western side of Madagas- 
car, we meet with a race quite distinct in themselves, 
and between whom and the Hovas there has ever 
This people are well 
known to those acquainted with the modern history 







































| of Madagascar, under the name of Sakalava or Saka- 


lave tribe; or as some early writers (Copland, for in- 
stance) denominate them, the Seclave tribe. ‘They 
are pastoral tribes’ (to take our account from the 
source alluded to), ‘living on the milk and flesh of 
their domestic herds, and on the chase of the blue or 
wild cattle, and wild hogs; on arrow-root, arum, and 
many other roots and esculents of spontancous 
growth. They are an athletic, bold and hardy race, 
and numerous compared with any other tribe of 
common origin in Madagascar; although few, com- 
pared with the vast territory they occupy, extending 
full 900 miles in length, and, on an average, 100 in 
breadth. In the opinion of the best-informed 
French authorities they are destined to become, 
sooner or latter, the dominant power in the island. 
The eastern coast, in about three-fourths of its 
length, from the north point where the widely spread 
Sakalaves are found lying westward, to within a few 
hundred miles of the southern extremity, is occupied 
by the Betsimisaraka (the inseparable multitude, or 
united people), the only tribe with which we are 
acquainted at Mauritius. They are an agricultural 
people, cultivating rice extensively for exportation as 
well as consumption; notwithstanding which they 
also, during a part of the year, subsist on bananas, 
yams, and such spontaneous roots and fruits as the 
herds of wild hogs, monkeys, squirrels and lemurs, 
think proper to leave forthe human aborigines. They 
are an inoffensive and unwarlike people, great part of 
them having submitted to the Hova government 
without a blow, about twenty-five years ago; and to 
this they have proved useful and, indeed, indispens- 
able auxiliaries, A large tribe which formerly occu- 
pied the north-east shores of Antongil Bay refused 
to submit, and have been exterminated by devas- 
tating wars, selling about 300,000 of them into 
slavery, and destroying an equal number by out- 
lawry, rewards offered for their heads, and such other 
diabolical means as the Hovas could devise. At 
length the Hova government, wasted in its limited 
resources by the death of its soldiers, is unable to de- 
fend the eastern provinces against the more vigorous 
Sakalavas, who, nevertheless, prior to the Hova 
dominion, were always kept off by the Betsimisaraka 
themselves. For about five years past, annual inva- 
sions have been carried on by the north-west Saka- 
lavas against the north-east districts of the Betsimisa- 
raka, destroying the Hova fortresses, and carrying 
off, as booty, the cattle of the Betsimisaraka for food, 
and their mothers, wives and children into slavery. 
Before last year they had destroyed every fortress of 
the Hovas, and devastated the whole country from 
Diego Saurez to Angontsy, excepting the impreg- 
nable peninsula of Diego. They have repeatedly 
declared their intention of not ceasing these invasions 
till Tamatave, the last port of the Hova queen, is 
destroyed. Last year they invested Angontsy with 
a large army, when the Hova troops, throwing up the 
best defence they could, and pointing several cannons 
at the enemy, shut themselves up in the village and 
fortress with their cattle and property. The Saka- 
Javas beat the queen’s troops, boldly approached the 
fortifications, and seized and spiked the cannon. 





Affairs now went very hard against the Hovas, and 
they expected to be all cut off. But when they drove 
out the rich booty of cattle to the assailants, the 
Sakalava were content with such an acquisition, and 
took their leave, promising to repeat their visit the 
following season. During this period, the native 
Betsimisaraka not being allowed to keep fire-arms, 
with which the Sakalavas were well provided, had 
fled with their wives and children into the woods, to 
seek a refuge amongst the serpents and other 
denizens of the forest. The way being again clear, 
they now began to creep back into their villages. 
The Hova officers, mortified at their disgraceful 
defeat and dishonourable capitulation, and fearing 
the consequences of their queen’s anger, determined 
to cloak their disgrace by wreaking their cowardly 
fury upon the defenceless Betsimisaraka, the éclat of 
which should serve to eclipse the infamy of their 
defeat. They therefore collected as many of the re- 
turning villagers as they could at Angontsy, and for- 
mally accused them of cowardice and treason for not 
coming to the help of the queen’s troops. Accusa- 
tions of this nature are soon ended in Madagascar. 
The wretched people were all seized and hand- 
cuffed, including the women and the circumcised 
boys, comprehending generally all above seven years 
of age. * * I was amongst the number who were 
seized and handcuffed. We were all ordered to be 
slaughtered ina general massacre, beginning with the 
women and children, I was sitting on the ground by 
the side of my brother. The soldiers came and cut 
down and pierced the victims with swords and spears. 
I saw eighty-nine women slaughtered, and a great 
number of men; I cannot tell how many. At length 
it came to our turn. I and my brother stood up, 
when he being killed with a sword fell dead on the 
ground, knocking me down in his fall. I lay a few 
seconds, when a Hova officer pulled me up by the 
arm to be killed; but, looking at me, said * This is 
a good-looking youngster, I will take him for my 
slave and pay his redemption-money.” Thus I alone 
was saved from death, and went home to the officer's 
premises.’ ” 

The government of the Hovas is an absolute 
monarchy. The will of the sovereign is the 
supreme law—and the subject is the property of 
the crown. All the most revolting features of 
feudal law obtain, without any of the advantages 
which, to some extent, redeemed that system in 
the Middle Ages in Europe. The trial by ordeal 
is universal—and in various forms. That by 
the ‘T'angena is the most common :— 

“The unfortunate victim of a malicious and un- 

proved accusation is suddenly seized on by ruffians, 
employed for this purpose by the government, and 
after being invited to gorge as much rice as may be 
expected to shield the coats of the stomach from the 
poison to which it is about to be subjected, he is 
compelled to swallow three pieces of the skin of a 
chicken, rolled up in the form of pills, and imme- 
diately thereupon a dose also of the poisonous kernel 
of the tangena (palm-tree) fruit, mixed up with the 
juice of the banana-tree. A curse is then invoked 
upon his head by the ‘ head-curser,’ or administrator, 
in the event of his guilt, and a verdict of acquittal, 
should the ordeal proclaim him innocent. He is next 
obliged to drink warm water, sufficient to provoke 
vomiting; and upon the ejection of the contents 
of the stomach a verdict of innocence is announced, 
should the three pieces of skin previously swallowed 
be found amongst them! But should they not be 
discovered, the victim of this double death is strangled 
upon the spot, unless, as often occurs, he falls a victim 
to the virulence of the poison.” 
This reminds one forcibly of the sapient 
method by which James the First recommended 
that the criminality of witches should be tested. 
The old woman accused was to be fastened hand 
and foot, and thrown into a river. If she 
floated, that was proof sufficient of her intimacy 
with the darker powers—and she was, accord- 
ingly, taken out and burnt. If she sank, she 
was innocent—and drowned! 

The family at present reigning in Madagascar 
owes its elevation to England. When the Isles 
of France and Bourbon were ceded to us by 
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conquest, the governor, Sir Robert Farquhar, 
determined, as a cheap and effective mode of 
suppressing the slave trade—at that time carried 
on openly in those seas—to establish a sovereign 
power in place of the rule of petty chieftainship 
in Madagascar. The character of Radama, one 
of the most active, powerful and intelligent of 
these princes, pointed hiin out as the best instru- 
ment for this purpose. ‘The English governor 
furnished him with fire-arms, clothing, artificers, 
and experienced officers; and by the aid of 
these he soon brought his rivals into submission 
to his authority. Radama stipulated to abolish 
the slave-trade, and to receive English mission- 
aries. The first part of his contract was kept; 
and had hislife been spared, the progress of Chris- 
tian ideas might have been vastly accelerated. 
His death took place at a most unfortunate 
period for his people; and his successor, Rana- 
valona, rapidly demolished the good work that 
her husband had commenced :— 

“ Upon the death of Radama, which took place at 
about his thirty-eighth year, the crown of Madagascar 
was snatched surreptitiously from the brow (scarce 
as yet cold) of its recent wearer, and placed upon 
that of one of his wives, whose daring and decision 
enabled her to outstrip the legal claimant (or rather 
those in whose hands hisinterests were reposed ) in those 
preliminary measures, upon which the success of any 
candidate in a barbarous country, whether lawful or 
otherwise, must usually in a great measure depend. 
In short, by engaging those upon whom she could 
rely, and by intimidating others, the present queen 
contrived to raise a party who carried her irresistibly 
over the heads of all opposition, even up to the 
steps of the throne, upon which her own addyess 
immediately seated her, During the public mecting 
(‘ rabary*) which the queen convened to declare her 
accession to the nation, and at which it was pro- 
nounced, by the proper officers, that the ‘Idols had 
named Ranavalona as successor to Radama,’ it hap- 
pened that four indiy s protested against the 
usurpation, remarking that ‘they could not, whatever 
might be the consequence, conceal the fact that the 
date king had named Rakotobe and Raketaka (Ra- 
cdama’s own daughter) as the party to succeed him.’ 
They had scarcely given this proof of their fidelity 

r late sovereign, than twenty or thirty spears 
were plunged into them by the bysianders, and they 
perished on the spot. This decided the whole ques- 
tion !” 

The Queen immediately summoned her army 
together, —determined to consolidate the revolu- 
tion. Some of the chiefs had the boldness to 
dispute her authority, and to declare the neces- 
sity of a male sovereign. The answer vouch- 
safed was, as in the last example, short and 
decisive. The dissentients were instantly speared 
to death—the favourite punishment with this 
Queen for refractory subjects.— 

“One sturdy old chieftain, being suspected of a 
refractory spirit, was challenged by a royal detach- 
ment to yield up his arms and acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the queen. ‘What!’ he exclaimed, 
“would you have me submit toa woman? Should 
I do so, tell me how I am to render an account of 
the matter to my wives?’ The veteran being some- 
what of a pluralist in this last respect, the consider- 
ation seemed to surround him with difficulties he 
had not thought of perhaps before. The spears 
being raised in reply to this inquiry,‘ Spear away! 
then,’ said he, and presenting his bosom with a firm 
tront to the soldiers, his life paid the penalty of his 
principle and of his bravery.” 

The British government had, at this time, an 
accredited agent at the court of Tananarivo; but 
as any species of surveillance was distasteful to 
the Queen, he was suddenly and peremptorily 
dismissed :— 

“ Mr. Lyall was not permitted to make arrange- 
ments for the removal of his family or household 
property; but likea criminal who had forfeited every 
claim to the law’s consideration, he was torn from 
his own hearth, and hastened onwards to the coast, 
whence he embarked for Mauritius, and died not 
jong after his arrival there.” 








The missionaries were compelled to follow: 
and their property—schools—books—buildings, 
&e.—was seized as belonging to the crown. No 
reparation has hitherto been made. Blood and 
fire have marked the footprints of the triumphant 
fury; villages have been depopulated as she 
passed; and the dearest rights and feelings of 
humanity are sacrificed to her cruelty and Inst. 
Mr. Grifliths, the eldest living missionary of 


Madagascar, calculated the deaths occasioned | 


by the Queen’s wars and barbarous usages, at 
the fearful amount of one million of adults—a 
large majority being males, This last-men- 
tioned fact does not arise from the destruction 
of male life usual in warfare, so much as from 
the settled policy which the Queen has adopted 
of exterminating all her male enemies capable 
of bearing arms. ‘To such an extent has this 
ruthless system been already carried, according 
to our author, that he assures us not more than 
one Madagascar woman in twenty is the mother 
of children. An instance of the sovereign’s 
cruel policy, in this particular, is thus related 
by Ellis. A military force was sent into the 


southern part of the island; where the natives | 


had already submitted and taken the oath of 
allegiance :— 

“ The negotiations relating to the terms of their 
submission being completed, and after being induced 
to give up their arms on the most solemn and re- 
peated promises of the queen’s friendship and pro- 
tection, they assembled, men, women, and children, 
in the neighbourhood of the Hova army. The men 
were then required to remove to a short distance, 
under pretence of taking the oath of allegiance. As 
striking a pool of water constitutes a part of the cere- 
mony, a low swampy ground was chosen for the occa- 
sion. Such was the ostensible reasons of the choice. 


A darker reason was concealed in the bosoms of the | 
On the arrival | 





chief leaders of the queen's troops. 








of the natives at the appointed place, they were sur- 


rounded by the soldiers, and were then deliberately | 


murdered. Not fewer than ten thousand men were 
thus basely assassinated on the spot” !! 

We forbear to stain our pages with the details 
of further facts like these. It may be remem- 
bered by our readers that an embassy from 
Ranavalona was received in London about ten 
years since. Its members were the bearers of 


j an epistle from their mistress to William the 


Fourth; which, as a curiosity, we extract:— 

“ To King William the Fourth, King of Great Britain 
and Treland, &c. 

24th June, 1236. 
“This I say to you, my friend, that I have sent 
letters to you, and you have sent letters to me, and 
perhaps some of our friendly correspondence has 
failed to reach its destination. Therefore, 1 send my 
ambassadors into your presence toannounce friendship. 
Now I did not receive the customary present to 
Radama, not because I was vexed or angry; but, if 
friendship is to be obtained by the purchase of money 
and riches, and to be perpetuated by the exchange of 
goods, then I did not accept the present. And things 
which are with us and not with you, you can buy here; 


and things with you and not with us, we buy from you. | 


And with respect to your friendship with Radama, 
Radama did not export people across the sea; and 
I, the successor of Radama, do not export people 
across the sea; whether to you or any other nation. 

“May you live long and be my friend always; 


and may the people of England be always the people | 


of Madagascar. 
“ Saith 


May you live long, 
RANAVALONAMANJAKA.” 


The ambassadors had no powers, however, of 
any sort;—and their mission was simply a farce. 

We hasten over minor events; and come to 
the causes which led to hostility and the de- 
struction of the port of Tamatave—the principal 
depét of commerce in the island,—by the 


English and French arms. Mr. rp tng a 
British subject, had been seized on a charge of 
detaining seven Malagasy peasants on board 
his vessel—confined for several months without 
being brought to trial—finally, sentenced to sla- 


— se =_—_—_—_—_—_. 
| very—and sold in the market for thirty dollan 
Upon receiving intelligence of these tramineiin : 
—which violated treaties, and placed the in 
and liberties of Europeans at the merey of, 


M the 


- : A tang 
and demand immediate satisfaction. He wale 


} into the roads of Tamatave, and requested ap 
interview. A ludicrcus instance of Punctilig 
was here exhibited :— 


fury—Captain Kelly was despatched fy¢ 
Mauritius to inquire into the cireums 


“Before the commencement of any proceed 
Captain Kelly was requested by the dj snitar 
assembled in the opposite interest to inform then 

| of the number of his rank! In Madagascar, twelve 
gradations of honour arerecognized. A rand marsha 
occupying the twelfth and highest, and a Private 
soldier being an instance of the first or lowest, And 
it was evident, that, had Captain Kelly represented 
himself as belonging to any number lower than 
twelve, he would have been confronted with Men of 
more national importance than himself. We have 
understood that the gallant officer, not sufficiently 
alive to the cunning of these sable diplomatists, ras 
unlucky enough to answer artlessly, that he belonged 
to the eleventh rank. But Mr. Baker, equally cop. 
versant with the constitutional dishonesty of the 
people as with their object on the present occasion 
hethought him of a happy alternative; and as the 
j} only individual amongst the English who coulj 
make himself intelligible to the authorities, he replied 
to the query, ‘that the rank of Captain Kelly corre. 
sponded to the number of guns which his yess] 
mounted, and that that number being twenty-six, the 
rank of the English officer exceeded anything for 
which their country was prepared!" They had not 
another word to say upon the point! Much ered 
is due to Mr. Baker for the readiness and ingenuity 
with which he thus met their subtlety—for had he 
allowed Captain Kelly to commit himself under this 
head, nothing is more certain than that they would 


have profited by it to embarrass the proccedings.” 




























The Hova authorities denied that Mr, Hep- 
pick had been sold as a slave; and explained 
that, being fined thirty dollars, which he could 
jnot pay, he was detained till some of the 

traders should ransom him. They acknowledged 
| that by the treaty with Radama British offenders 

were to be sent to the Mauritius for trial; but 

pleaded the order of the Queen to enforce upon 

all the laws of the country. A letter was written 

to her majesty; who defended herself with 

great dexterity,—but little to the satisfaction of 
| the settlers. The inquiry, however, had scarcely 
lterminated, when an order was issued com- 
manding all Europeans te quit the island within 
fourteen days, and dissolve their connexion 
with it for ever,—or to become subjects of the 
Queen, and submit themselves to her laws like 
| the natives. The report of this order was in- 
| mediately conveyed by thesettlers to the English 
| and French governors of the Mauritius and of 
| Bourbon :—who despatched messengers to re- 
| monstrate against the injustice. To most of 
| the European residents this order was not merely 
banishment but confiscation. There was no op 
| portunity for them to sell their goods; and the 
| Hova authorities declared that they could not 
answer for the safety of their lives or property 
after the prescribed term should have expired. 
All means having been vainly tried to obtain a 
revocation of the decree, or even an extension 
of time, it became a question with the French 
and British commanders if they were not bound 
to protect their fellow-subjects by extreme met 
sures: and an attack upon the fort of Tamatave 
was determined upon. This was a strong for- 
tification built by an Arab engineer; consisting 
| of a triple wall, well defended by gunsof thirty- 
two pound calibre. It is the strongest defence 
in Madagascar, and quite unassailable by mus 
ketry. The commanders resolved, nevertheless 
to make the attempt. A sharp cannonading com 
menced from the ships,—which was continue 
without intermission for more than two hours: 
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hirty dollars ~ Gradually the batteries slackened their fire. 
transaction, storming parties from the ships were then piped 
ed the lings The gs had been previously arranged, and about 
Merey of 3 wt) sock shoved off from the ships under their 
ed from the minted leader. The boats formed in line in a 
CUMstances wed order, and then pulled briskly for the 
. He Sailed jeach towards the left of the ships, which still kept 
equested an ap asteady cannonade upon the enemy's position. 


The men disembarked under repeated discharges of 
und and grape shot from the enemy, and formed 
inmediately. They then made a short detour to the 
left, to clear the jungle and gain a more direct access 
to the point of attack, A portion of our force filed 

tocarry a breastwork mounting six guns, which 
fanked the large fort, and commanded the ap- 


of punetiliy 


proceed; 
© dignitaries 
Inform then 
ascar, twelve 


rand aarshal roaches to it: the main body formed in line facing 
ud a. private thefort itself, now distant about 200 yards. The 
lowest, Ani rord being given to advance, the men, with a loud 
’ Tepresented cheer, charged at full speed across the interval in 
lower than Jefance of a destructive fire from the enemy's works; 
with men of ind instantly we were masters of the external de- 


: We hare fences. The subordinate attack succeeded. The 
t sufficient|y gsilants, after a sharp conflict at the point of the 
Matists, wag havonet nm which the first lieutenant of the Zelée 
he belo gil rad or expelled the defenders, spiked the guns, 
equally ¢op. wd hastened to the main attack. Here the real 
esty of the garacter of the works had first come into view; and 
nt Occasion, que glance was enough to make it evident that they 
and as the were reducible by nothing short of breaching artil- 
= could lay. Two French field-pieces, which had been 
ee swved to the summit of the embankment, were 
h his oe utterly inadequate to make impression upon the 
a wees «lid masonry within. Our people kept up an unin- 
nae fe temitting fire of musketry upon the embrasures, 
te had ~ within which many were seen to fall, and upon such 
Suh os - of the enemy as attempted to reload their cannon, 
d oe and as issued in small parties from time to time, 
“for bad i, fom the bush, to inspirit their companions and dis- 
funder this order the attack. They were destroyed almost to a 
they oan man, The enemy's fire, too, was waxing feebler, 

: yf and eventually ceased, with the exception of one 


ceedings.” 

per 2 gun; but the occupation of the fort was not the less 
Mr. Hep- § impracticable. Our men were, therefore, collected 
explained J and withdrawn. They fell back to their first posi- 


tion at landing, protected by a gun in the Conway's 
boat, in charge of which was an officer; and the 
thips again opening a fire into the jungle. But the 
Hovas made no decided effort to molest the move- 
ment; and from this time, about half-past five, their 
fire ceased altogether; a circumstance which speaks 
most significantly their loss and consternation. Our 
wounded had previously been carefully handed into 
the boats and sent on board ; and the surf now run- 
ning inconveniently high for embarkation, the men 
were marched down to the usual landing place, to 
the left of the Custom-House, firing that building as 
well as others in the way. By half-past six all had 
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-onnexion #% rturned on board,” 
sets of th 
— This action proved useless. Blood was shed, — 
here but nothing was settled. T amatave was fired, 
e English —and soon became a heap of ashes. The vessels 
us and of jy Nturned to their respective stations ; leaving 
vrs to re. fy Pehind them feelings of increased hostility— 
at a which afterwards exhibited itself in the murder 
sunk of part of a ship’s crew that fell into the hands 
as No op of the Hovas. All external traffic is now pro- 
ae hibited in Madagascar ; and the cultivation of 
‘ould not (y EXtopean ideas is branded as treason and 
property punished with death. Such is the present state 
expired. of affairs on that great island. The interruption 
obtain a Commerce has produced considerable distress, 
teal and even scarcity of the necessaries of life, at 
> French the Mauritius; and Queen Ranavalona, having 
ot bound hurled defiance at Europe, proceeds in her 
a0 ue career of crime. How then is this state of things 
are tobe met? We have confined our notice, so 
rong for- far, to the historical view; and will content our- 
onsisting selves now with reporting our author's opinions. 
of thirty- A joint invasion, on the part of England and 
+ defence France, for the settlement of the island would 
‘by mus complicate the relations of the two powers; and 
ortheless, ts occupation by France alone would weaken 
ing com- our supremacy in the Indian Ocean. <A great 
ontinued armament he thinks unnecessary for any valuable 
hours — object. A small force, though not equal toa 


Queen from the violated throne—restore the 
legitimate heir of Radama,—and re-establish 
internal order and commerce with the neigh- 
bouring island :— 

“ By occupying Tamatave and Foule-Ponte our- 
selves, or by replacing the present Hova authorities 
at those ports by such other native officers as would 
consent to govern the people (under European in- 
fluence) with equity and kindness, we should strike a 
serious blow at the very spring of Ranavalona’s re- 
sources; whilst these ports themselves might be held 
by a comparatively insignificant land force, provided 
they were supported by a man-of-war, so situated as 
to command the shore. In addition to the above, it 
would be necessary to blockade the few remaining 
points on the coast at which supplies are occasionally 
received from without.—By organizing in the next 
place, a native soldiery for the protection of the 
several points we might decide upon occupying, we 
should be enabled to withdraw our European land 
forces, and leave them after awhile to the protection | 
of their own hearths, with the strongest incentives 
by which men can be actuated to defend themselves 
—viz. the preservation of liberty and life. By such 
a line of policy (cementing it yet more strongly by 
an offer of protection and employment to all who 
might resort to us with a view to escape the iron 
yoke of Ranavalona), the Hova power would quickly, 
we are convinced, decline ; and if her sceptre were 
not speedily torn from her by such united agency, it 
would fall of itself at length from her enervated grasp, 
and await the occupation of such power as we might 
determine to invest with it.” 

Of the book in a literary point of view we 
have little to say,—and that little not of a flat- 
tering character. It is ill arranged, and written 
in a loose unconnected style. The subject is, 
as we have said, interesting at this moment:— 
and we have, therefore, been disposed to waive 
the manner for the sake of the matter. 





A Lytell Geste of Robin Hode. With other 
Ancient and Modern Ballads and Songs re- 
lating to this celebrated Yeoman. Edited by 
John Mathew Gutch, Esq. 2 vols. Long- 
man & Co. 

No one will dispute that Mr. Gutch has written 

and collected two handsome and attractive 

volumes. Parts are original, others accumu- 
lated from various sources; and the rest form 

a rather confused mass of materials—some of 

them not by any means so relevant as we could 

have wished, and added in the shape of length- 
ened appendices. Thus, for instance, we have 

Douce’s ‘ Dissertation on the English Morris 

Dance,’-—which came out in his ‘ Illustrations 

of Shakspeare,’ and has been several times re- 

printed ; and as much more on the same sub- 
ject from Hone’s ‘ Year Book,’ and from other 
authorities that are in the hands of everybody. 

The desire of Mr. Gutch, no doubt, was to make 


We have the highest admiration for the story 
of Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, and William 
of Cloudesley: we think it, in many respects, 
the perfection of a narrative and descriptive 
ballad; but it relates to worthies who did not live 
in the same age or country,—and it contains 
not the slightest allusion to Robin Hood. Mr. 
Gutch, with some simplicity, observes, that he 
wonders Ritson did not include “ this popular 
legend in his collection”’ relating to Robin Hood. 
Ritson excluded it purposely, because it did not 
relate to Robin Hood or to any of his friends 
and followers; and four years earlier he had 
inserted it in a place to which it strictly belongs, 
and where Mr. Gutch might have left it,— 
namely, in ‘ Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry.’ 
In the first volume we could have spared nearly 
all after p. 297 :—and in the second there is little 
worth reprinting or preserving, in the place 
where it is found, after p. 316. 

Even among the productions that directly re- 
fer to Robin Hood and his merry men, we meet 
with some pieces that, in our opinion, might 
without any detriment have been omitted. We 
will take the very first ballad in the first 
volume; which, in fact, has given the title to 
Mr. Gutch’s work—‘ A Lytell Geste of Robyn 
Hode.’ This, of course, is found in Ritson’s 
volume ; and Mr. Gutch has also followed 
Wynkyn de Worde’s ancient text. Than this 
nothing could be better; but why was it ne- 
cessary to add to it the modernized version 
by “the Rev. John Eagles, M.A., formerly of 
Wadham College, Oxford, an old and highly- 
valued friend of the editor’s’’? What was 
gained by this insertion we know not, except- 
ing that it filled above seventy pages which 
might have been better occupied. Let our 
readers compare only a few stanzas of the ori- 
ginal and of the copy; and they will at once 
see that, instead of anything having been 
gained, something has been lost. The ballad 
opens, in the old copy, with the stanza,— 


Lithe and lysten, gentylmen, 
That be of frebore blode; 

I shall you tell of a good yoman, 
Ilis name was Robyn Hode. 

















































Now, what does the Rev. John Eagles make 
of it ?— 
O, listen to me all ye so free 
That are of gentle blood, 
The while I tell of a bold yeoman, 
His name it was Robin Hood. 

Here we have not only a loss of force, but a 
loss of meaning. We miss, entirely, the cha- 
racteristic word “lithe,” cheerful, or glad ;* 
“frebore”’ becomes merely free; and we have 
the epithet bold substituted for “good.” In 
fact, in not a few places the modernizer does 
not seem to have understood his original ; and 








his work include everything connected, however 
remotely, with Robin Hood; but he has carried 
it to such a length that were he a more known 
and practised editor he would incur the impu- 
tation of having displayed considerable skill in 
the art of book-making. 

We do not bring such a charge against Mr. 
Gutch—because our persuasion is that he has 
been led away, and astray, by a sincere and 
ardent love of his subject. We can excuse 
much to the zeal of one who devotes himself 
to a particular line of inquiry—who persuades 
himself that many more things contribute to the 
the investigation. This remark, we apprehend, 
will apply to about a fourth of the matter 


which Mr. Gutch has laid before his readers: 


already pointed out), tedious extracts 
Thierry and the London and Westminster Review, 


more to do with Robin Hood than with William 





Conquest, might be sufficient to remove the 


Tell or any other skilful archer upon record. 


end which he has in view than really belong to 


including, in the prose (besides what we have 
from | 


—and, in the verse, long poems that have no | 


melts down much of the firm vigour of the old 
text into fluent insipidity. Thus, a “ dern 
| (dark) street’”” in Barnsley becomes “a secret 
| path,” —a “hende knyght”’ becomes a ‘ cour- 
teous knight,”"—“ lere”’ ismistranslated “cheek,” 
—and “umbles of the deer,’”” which means a 
particular and well-known part of the animal, 
is rendered merely ‘good red deer.” ‘These 
specimens occur in the very commencement of 
the ballad; and our readers may take our word 
for it that they are just as abundant elsewhere, 
—though we have not space or inclination to 
enumerate them. Our complaint is not so 
much that a great deal of room is thus wasted 
upon what is worthless, as that Mr. Gutch 
should have thought it of any value.t No 








* Ritson misrenders it attend, hear, hearken. 

+ He declares his false estimate of its excellence in the 
introduction to it; whe ) —* The editor cannot hep 
| thinking that, if public patronage and approbation should 
| be bestowed on these volumes, it will mainly be owing to 
his friend having enabled him to publish this new version.” 
We almost wonder that Mr. Gutch did not exclude the old 
text, and content himself with his much admired * new 
version.” 
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explanatory version was required. There are 
no words in the whole of the ‘ Lytell Geste’ 
that ought to be unintelligible—or indeed that 
are so—to persons at all acquainted with what 
our language was before modern refinement 
had discarded so many of its best and bravest 
terms. 

The ‘Lytell Geste,’ and what Mr. Gutch 
seems to think so great an improvement of it, 
occupy the whole of the versified — that 
refers to Robin Hood in the first volume. The 
prose portion consists of the editor’s Preface, 
an abridgment of Ritson’s ‘ Life of Robin 
Hood,’ and an essay entitled ‘Robin Hood’s 
station and character in History’ —which, 
we are likewise informed, are “ newly dis- 
closed.’ Here it is that we meet with the 
long quotations from the London and West- 
minster Review, and extensive extracts from 
Thierry’s ‘ History of the Norman Conquest,’— 
besides much matter from other sources. We 
do not say that these are not to the point: but 
they would have well borne abridgment—and 
by condensation would have been rendered 
more intelligible. 

There are four hypotheses respecting the 
origin and history of Robin Hood. Ritson 
peremptorily decides that he was of noble birth, 
and had some pretensions to the title of Earl 
of Huntingdon. He thus lays it down, in 
his dogmatical style, as ifit were a matter quite 
ascertained, and that nobody could thereafter 
dispute :—‘ Robin Hood was born at Locksley, 
in the county of Nottingham, in the reign of 
King Henry II., and about the year of Christ 
1160. His extraction was noble, and his true 
name Robert Fitzooth, which vulgar pronun- 
ciation easily corrupted into Robin Hood. He 
is frequently styled, and commonly reputed to 
have been, Earl of Huntingdon; a title to 
which, in the latter part of his life at least, he 
actually appears to have had some pretensions.”’ 
On the other hand, Mr. Gutch, founding him- 
self mainly upon M. Thierry and the author 
of the article in the London and Westminster 
Review, maintains that Robin Hood was never 
anything but an English yeoman.—“ Nor will 
it henceforth (he observes, p. 93) be more than 
an act of justice in Robin Hood's countrymen 
to consider him no longer as an outlaw or robber, 
but henceforth to elevate him in their estima- 
tion as the bold, independent, kind-hearted, 
but oppressed English yeoman, associated with 
the barons, his superiors, in redressing their 
country’s wrongs, and fighting for those char- 
ters of their liberties of which they had been 
so frequently despoiled by the tyranny and 
treachery of the monarchs who ruled over 
them.” 

Such is Mr. Gutch’s notion upon the ques- 
tion :—but it is founded in part upon a foreign 
authority, which we do not observe that he ac- 
knowledges, entitled ‘ Thése de Littérature 
sur les Vicissitudes et les Transformations 
du Cycle populaire de Robin Hood,’ and 
published in Paris in 1832. The writer con- 
tends that Robin Hood was a patriotic Saxon, 
who retired to the woods and resisted the esta- 
blishment of the Normans. From him Mr. Wright 
dissents in his essay ‘On the Popular Cycle of 
Robin Hood Ballads’ (London, 1846) ; arguing 
that the existence of the hero is only imaginary, 
—and that, as peer, outlaw, yeoman, or Saxon, 
there never was any such personage in our his- 
tory. These, then, are the four hypotheses :— 
Ritson asserts that Robin Hood was Earl of 
Huntingdon;—Gutch that he was merely a 
yeoman outlaw;—the author of the ‘ Thése de 
Littérature’ that he was a banished Saxon ;— 
and Wright that he was nobody. 

To all these positions, but especially to the 
last, we are more or less opposed; but it would 


occupy far too much space to assign even a few 
of our reasons. Setting aside all positive au- 
thority in favour of the existence of such a 
person as Robin Hood, from the time of Fordun 
and Langland downwards, we feel satisfied that 
no such cycle of ballads could have been 
formed, and handed down from age to age during 
a period of five or six centuries, without having 
their origin in some real personage. What that 
personage was—of what rank, country, or qua- 
lity,—is a different question; but sure we are 
that Robin Hood was living before the close of 
the fourteenth century—when ‘“ Robertus Hode 
et Littell Johanne, cum eorum complicibus” are 
mentioned in the Scoti-chronicon. 

His name has been almost as much disputed 
as his reality. Ritson has gone out of his way 
to show that it was Robert Fitzooth, corrupted 
into Robin Hood. Others have seriously main- 
tained that he was called Robin Hood, because 
he wore that common part of ancient cos- 
tume :— 

Robyn dyd adowne his lode, 

The monk whan that he see. 
This is outrageous, — especially in the face 
of the facts that the word “wood” is often 
called hood and ood in the north and west of 
England, and that Robin’s constant residence 
was in the forest. Thus, ‘“‘woodman”’ is often 
called hoodman by the lower orders; and the 
name of Robin Hood is nothing more than 
Robin, or Robert of the Wood. This is a point 
that seems never to have been sufficiently en- 
forced and understood; but it removes half the 
difficulty in tracing the supposed genealogy of 
our hero of Sherwood,—or Sher-ood, as it is 
vulgarly pronounced in Nottinghamshire. 

Although we have complained of Mr. Gutch’s 
volumes because they include much that might 
have been omitted, we allow willingly that they 
contain a great deal more that is worth preserv- 
ing. The ‘ Lytell Geste’ of his first volume 
is common to him, Ritson, &c.: but he has 
several valuable additions to what is called the 
Robin Hood cycle in his second volume—not 
found in Ritson nor in any other collection. 
These Mr. Gutch has derived from various 
sources: and he has also conferred another 
obligation by giving us an improved text of 
some productions. We mean improved in point 
of authenticity, and not in the sense in which 
the editor supposes the old story of the ‘ Lytell 
Geste’ to have been improved by his friend the 
Rev. Mr. Eagles. We may refer, in justification 
of our praise, to ‘The True Tale of Robin 
Hood,’ by the celebrated Martin Parker. Rit- 
son derived his text from a copy dated as late as 
1686 ; but Mr. Gutch has resorted to an original 
at least fifty years earlier, and printed soon after 
the tract was entered on the Stationers’ Com- 
pany’s booksin 1631. Parker’s verse had been 
much corrupted in the interval, as might be 
established by many variations upon which the 
editor does not dwell with the emphasis that 
they deserve. Thus, in one stanza in the copy 
of 1686 we have— 

His men were /orced to be his guide 
instead of 
Ilis men were faine to be his guide. 
In another, we have the defective line— 
Did proud domineer, 
instead of— 
Did proudly domineer. 
Further on, in the copy of 1686, we read— 
With wealth (hat he by roguery got, 
instead of— 
With wealth which he by robbery got. 
Robin Hood might be in one sense a robber, 
but he certainly was not a rogue. Again, not 
far from the end of the ballad, we read— 
No waring guns were then in use ; 





the sense of warring. 
supplied by the older copy— 


Ritson adopted all these, and man 
blunders; although some of them—sy 
last—seem to correct themselves, 
In the supplementary portion of Mr, Guteh’; 
second volume, he inserts not a few ‘ 
compositions relating to Robin Hood, 
of these have roe 
so much as a ballad which we do not find there 
—and which was privately printed many y 
It relates to an old tradition connectej 
m at the back of the Duke 
of Devonshire’s grounds at Chatsworth,—oyer 
which Robin Hood is said to have leaped. Th, 
chasm has been called “ Robin Hood’s Lean” 
beyond living memory; and near it is “ Robin 
Hood’s stone.” A copy of this new-old balla 
was sent to the Duke of Devonshire at the tin 
when it was written ;—and as another exemplar 
is now before us, and as it is a happy imitatioy 
of some of the best productions of the Robiy 
Hood cycle, we perhaps cannot do better than 
subjoin it.— 


ago. 
with a wide chas 





which is nonsense, unless we take “ waring”’ in 


No roaring guns were then in use, 


Robin Hood's Leap. 
Now listen, ye of gentle blood, 
And La tale will tell 
Of Robin Hood in Chatsworth Wood, 
And what him there befell. 


From Nottinghamshire a score and ten 
Long miles he journey'd o'er, 

To ‘scape the angry sheriff's men, 
And came to Edenshore. 


Fair Edenshore, by Derwent’s side, 
Brings joy to every heart, 

For all around the fertile ground 
Seems of old Eden part. 


Here Robin came, known but by fame, 
Full weary and way sore, 

And sat him down on a mossy stone 
In the vale of Edenshore. 


His hand he rested on his bow, 
Upon his arm his head, 

And thought he then of his merry men 
In Sherwood how they sped. 


While thus he sat, a pit-a-pat 
He heard on the stony way: 

’Twas the dainty feet of the blithe and sweet 
The winsome Kitty Ray. 


From out his stound he woke at the sound : 
No armed foe he saw, 

But the prettiest face in that lovely place, 
And it cheer’d the sad outlaw. 


** Good morrow, a thousand, fair maid,” said he, 
** A thousand on the light ; 

For thou hast the prettiest face to see 
I have met by day or night.” 


His feet were cover’d thick with dust, 
And dusty was his brow. 

* Thou hast journey'd far (quoth she), I trust 
That thou may’st rest thee now. 


“ My father dwelleth here hard by, 
And my mother doth brew and bake; 

Then with me haste our ale to taste, 
And eat of our wheaten cake.” 


*‘ Bethink thee, maid, whom thou would’st aid;” 
Return’d the archer good : 

* An outlaw I am doom’d to die ; 
Men call me Robin Hood.” 


Sweet Kate turn’d pale to hear his tale, 
But soon her fears gave place, 

She felt deep ruth for his trust and truth, 
And lov’d his manly grace. 


“Hie hence (she cried), this place forsake, 
And wend to my home with me: 

My heart would break, should they thee take ; 
Lie there from danger free.” 


Bold Robin thank’d the maiden kind, 
Who never thought of ill: 

Her hand he took with a cheerful look, 
And went with right good will. 


He soon forgot his lawless lot, 
And oft-times blest the day 

When tir’d and hot he reached the spot 
Where he met sweet Kitty Ray. 


And Kitty too, so frank and true, 
Her love did soon avow. 

Her maiden heart of him was part ; 
She had never loy'd till now. 

Three weeks at last were gone and past, 
How fast, I ween, they flew, 

When Robin was ware of the sheriff’s men 
Who still did him pursue. 


He saw them hurrying down the hill, 
He saw them on the lea; 
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them hasting toward the house, 
is heart was woe to see. 


one kiss, my Kitty dear, 
i I’ve time to take; 

oo al I stay, and perish here 
Right gladly for thy sake. 

« Behold you yonder men? I ween 
My life that they pursue; 

reach me quick my arrows keen, 

‘And my brave bow of yew. 


mber, Kate, if I scape their hands, 
on Robin Hood, ; 
horn so clear thou at night Shalt hear : 
sound it in Chatsworth W ood.” 


s long and his yew bow strong 
eect with trembling knee. 
e tide to the farther side, 
‘And soon was far and free. 


His foes too late arriv’d, and Kate 
‘At her spinning sat apart. 

"Twas well they mark’'d not her tangled yarn, 
‘And heard not, as she did, her heart. 


She listened long after even song 
To hear the bugle wound, 

‘And blam’d each leaf, in her fear and grief, 
‘That rastling made a sound. 


t length she heard it shrill and clear 
ee from the echoing wood; 
And at break of day she took her way 

To meet with Robin Hood. 


She crossed the Derwent at the ford, 
Her kirtle above her knee, 

And ne’er stood still, till she climbed the hill 
Where Robin she hoped to see. 


The rocks were on each other piled, 
With giant oaks between; 

Ascene so noble and so wild, 
May scarce elsewhere be seen, 


Her Robin true she quickly knew, 
Like an eagle perch’d on high: 

On a table-stone he stood alone, 
When her he did espy. 


He leap'd at once into her arms 
Over a channel deep; 

And to this day old people say, 
That this was Robin’s leap. 


Ten yards I ween, as may be seen, 
It is from side to side : 

His joy so great to meet his Kate, 
He heeded not how wide. 


«One kiss, 


For two months space in this wild place 
Close hid the outlaw lay, 

And those in chase could find no trace 
Of him or of Kitty Ray. 

Each following morn she brought him cheer, 
His green retreat unknown. 

If this tale be good of bold Robin Hood, 
Go visit the Outlaw’s stone. 








The Drawing-Room Dances. By Cellarius. 
Churton. 

Let those dance now, who never danced before. 
Cetartus (there is a Milton, a Handel, a 
Raphael, 2 Palladio—_why not, then, a Cella- 
tus, too; dispensing with such ignoble preface 
as “Mr.,” “ Monsieur,” or “ Herr’ ?) has here 
opened his mouth :—and witha tune as provo- 
tative as a blast of the horn given to Sir Huon 
by King Oberon—albeit somewhat more solemn. 
For dancing isno longer child's play,—neither is 
itthe joke that the quadrilling Exquisites and 
Exclusives of 1827 fancied it! They dawdled 
about a drawing-room,—and called the thing a 
Ball! We (setting aside the giddy galoppe as a 
ro rang obsolete) have now the Polka,— 
the Mazurka,—the Valse of two, three, four, and 
five steps,—and the Cotillon—that word of fear 
to a inasmuch as it hath the ter- 
rible habit of breaking out at two in the morn- 
ing and lasting till day-dawn. To execute the 
meanest of these, young men and maidens must 
“shake off dull sloth” and go through their 

es conscientiously. The change from bare 
ds to brown holland is not greater than 


that which has passed over the Terpsichore of | 


Private life. “ All the world’s not a stage’”’—but 
a ball-room now. In 
tice-boxes at Crockford’s, there is the shaking of 
tet. The frozen-out swimmers of the National 
Baths, Holborn, are turned into so many would- 


Perrots ! Dancing, in short, has made lively | 
Progress;—and unless he would be left behind ,larius doubts (and we with him) whether so 
e rest of the world in Lubberland, the Critic, , fantastic and pentagonal an affair will ever 


th 





place of the shaking of | 


| 


| Love! 


| 


be he as heavy as Daniel Lambert or as_puri- 
tanically stand-fast as Prynne, must even “ make 
a leg,” and address himself bon gré mal gré to 
a serious scrutiny of this new ‘ Book of the 
Season.” 

In his preface, Cellarius assures us that he 
has composed his treatise with a lively sense of 
gratification, ‘frequently amidst the noise of 
polkas and waltzes ;’’"—when tired of “taking a 
part,” feeling the precept too precious to “ die in 
voiceless silence,” he ae snatched the pen of 
wisdom. Inhis First Chapter his ‘“ volant quill,” 
as Harriet Byron called it—danceth with rapture 
at the change which has taken place since the 
days ‘‘ when only a few gentlemen would now 
and then condescend to snatch certain ladies 
from their state of isolation.” Now, the young 
men are snatched—not from certain young 
ladies, but from their apathy—and by The Polka. 
In Chapter the Second, Cellarius excuseth himself 
from treating the subject of stage dances. Far 
be it from his intent to make Elsslers of the 
Lady Fannys, or Taglionis of the Honourable 
Marias, for whose delectation his book is com- 
pounded. Genteel they must be—elegant they 
ought ;—but theatrical! forbid it Decorum! So, 
let no reader stand in dread “ of lamp-oil and 
orange peel’’ (still less of any vulgar doings 
under the mistletoe) when he or she perceives 
that Chapter the Thirdis devoted to The Salute ! 
Cellarius teacheth this by implication. ‘Those 
who have danced through his book, he says, will 
have learned demeanour—how to take their 
partners out, and the like. He despiseth all 
rules, receipts and diagrams for “sitting with 
animation,” or ‘crossing a room,” as “ Gothic 
traditions.’’ Chapter the Fourth, given up to the 
French Quadrille, is written in somewhat of a 
funereal spirit,—with two melancholy pictures of 
mutes with moustaches, and young ladies look- 
ing grim over the old-fashioned dance. At 
Chapters the Fifth and Sixth we become brisker : 
—we approximate to the Polka. In this dance 
simplicity and reserve are the graces most to be 
tried for :—the more so since the measure “ has 
descended to inferior assemblies and been tra- 
vestied and disfigured by unfaithfulinterpreters!”’ 
“In the Polka,” continueth Cellarius, “there 
are shades of peculiar delicacy to be seized.” 
He speaks condescendingly, in Chapter the 
Seventh, of the old smooth Valse @ trois temps: 


yet this, in spite of the giddy-pated Viennese ! 


and their innovations,—in spite of its being now 
‘damned with faint praise” for its “coldness, 
slight monotony in the ensemb/e, and the inces- 
santrotation imposed upon the dancers,’’—to say 
nothing of “the false, exaggerated attitudes, 
those thousand contortions—those strides with 
thwick-thwacks that date from the Empire”’ (!) 
—is the legitimate “mirth of feet’ which 
should keep pace with a tune in triple time. In 
Chapter the Eighth, coldness and thwick-thwacks 
are laid aside for “intoxication” and “ fascin- 
ating vivacity.” We are at the Valse a deux 
temps. Cellarius proudly declines to puff this 
glorious invention :—he rather redoubles his cau- 
tions and counsels. Ladies are not to offend by 
“stiffness of legs,” nor by the French fault of 
being “ heavy on one side.”’ Let them imitate 
the unhesitating fashion of the Germans, ‘‘ who 
lean slightly forward.” Chapters the Ninth and 
Tenth contain deeper precepts :—how “ to con- 
duct the lady’"—“ how to shade and blend the 
dance”—hints about pivoting—cautions against 
jostling and being jostled—against “ thwarting 
the plans of one’s partner’’—remarks on ‘‘ dis- 
similitudes and affections’ —and other delicacies 
befitting one of the old Provengal Courts of 
Next, we have the Valse a cinque temps 
—spoken of with diplomatic dubiousness. Cel- 





* obtain,’’—even with the aid of “a bell to be 
struck with a little hammer at the fifth beat.” 
The irregular figure were best left to Wizards, 
Mysterious Ladies, and the like, as not being 
“canny” in a drawing-room. The remainder 
of this little green book (a good half thereof) is 
given over to the Mazurka and the Cotillon. 
In describing the figures for the last—some 
ninety of which are enumerated—Cellarius rises 
into ‘‘a flowery land” of language which we 
have not entered since taken thither by M. 
Soyer, ‘On Gastronomic Regeneration’ intent 
[see Ath. No. 981]. The Ladies Mocked—the 
Magic Hat—the Convent Porter—the Stormy 
Sea—the Bower— the Glass of Champagne: 
—we really dare transcribe no more of these 
bewitching titles. Enough has been said to 
recommend the book : which—to be serious, now 
that our dance through its pages is over— 
contains useful hints, clear ination, and 
varieties enough to keep the world in motion 
till the return of King Sebastian ! 





The Life and Correspondence of the Right Hon. 
Henry Addington, first Viscount Sidmouth. 
By the Hon. George Pellew, D.D., Dean of 
Norwich. 3 vols. 

(Second Notice.] 

Ir is perhaps one of the greatest evils of 
government by parties, that administrations are 
often overturned on the most unjust and even 
frivolous pretences. The real merits of the 
question which a powerful opposition lays hold 
of as a pretext, have little or nothing to do with 
the affair. Ministers may be right, and their 
opponents wrong,—yet if they are outvoted, they 
must yield. Thus, in the case of Mr. Addington, 
no sufficient reason had been assigned either 
for the disaffection of Mr. Pitt or for the cen- 
sures which led to the minister’s resignation. 
Considering that he took office depending upon 
the promised support of his predecessor, the 
trivial complaints on which it was withdrawn 
almost compel us to believe that the real offence 
was the unexpected vigour, efficiency, and in- 
dependence of the administration :—especially 
as Pitt repeatedly declined to take office, even 
as the head of government, on any other terms 
than its entire re-construction. To these terms, 
however, Addington, with a becoming dignity, 
refused to accede; and this threw Mr. Pitt into 
the ranks of his opponents. Against such an 
array of talent and of numbers the minister 
could not long maintain his ground. It was 
pretended that he had not adequately provided 
for the defence of the country; and although no 
charge could have been more groundless, even 
Pitt joined in the censure. The result was, that 
Addington resigned the seals,—and Pitt suc- 
ceeded him. The best vindication of the former 
is that, on his retirement, his successor found 
all his arrangements and precautions so com- 
plete that they were not susceptible of any con- 
siderable additions. 


The King parted from his minister with 
expressions of the greatest attachment, and 
strong disapprobation of the means by which 


he had been supplanted. He would have con- 
ferred upon him a peerage and a pension, but 
both were declined. This freedom from am- 
bition constituted one of the most remarkable 
features of Mr. Addington’s character. ‘Twice 
he declined the Order of the Garter, notwith- 
standing pressing solicitations. It must have 
been difficult to resist a remonstrance on the 
part of the sovereign, couched in such terms as 
the following :— 

“ You are a proud man, Mr. Addington, but I am 
a proud man too; and why should I sleep uneasy 
on my pillow because vou will not comply with my 
request ? why should I feel the consciousness that I 
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have sufiered you to ruin your family, and that 
through your attachment to me >” 

We have several instances narrated in which 
the King expressed the same favourable opinion 
of Mr. Addington :— 

“As early as 1797, he had said, on meeting the 
Speaker one morning in the Park, and receiving from 
him an unsatisfactory reply to his inquiries respect- 
ing the debate of the preceding night, ‘ Whatever 
may happen, there are two persons on whom I can 
rely—you, Mr. Speaker, and myself.’ On another 
occasion, whilst Mr, Addington was minister, the 
King observed to hin—‘ When I converse with you, 
I think aloud.’ And again, in replying to Mr. 
Bragge’s letter of resignation on the 11th of May, 
His Majesty further added‘ Mr. Addington has the 
best of hearts and courage that has saved his king 
and country.’ In truth, the perfect candour and 
integrity of Mr. Addington’s character, in which 
there was not the most distant tendency to guile or 
double dealing, were exactly adapted to captivate a 
monarch, who said, ‘ he could never think favourably 
of one whose heart did not take the lead of his un- 
derstanding.’ ‘Give me the man,’ His Majesty 
once observed, ‘who is governed by principle, and 
not expediency. I always know where to find the 
one, and never the other.’” 

We have already adverted to the intimate 
friendship subsisting between Mr. Addington 
and Lord Nelson,—whose letters to the statesman 
breathe a spirit of devoted attachment. From 
the Victory off Toulon, the great naval hero 
writes to him expressing the wish “that his 
administration might be the most glorious in 
our history.” Miss Halsted has recorded a 
conversation held with Lord Sidmouth in the 
evening of his days; in which he alludes to such 
expressions as among the most gratifying 
reminiscences of his life. ‘Here you find 
me,” he said to the lady,—who had surprised 
him, communing, in idea, with the spirits of 
the departed great and wise and brave and 
eloquent whose lifeless similitudes hung beside 
him—“here you find me surrounded by my 
early friends and valued contemporaries. Here 
is the Bishop of Hereford, my first tutor at 
Winchester College, whose correspondence I 
enjoyed until he was removed from the earth— 
there hangs Lord Ellenborough—there Lord 
Stowell—Pitt, Percival, Lord Nelson, Lord 
Hood, Lord Exmouth, Windham, Sir William 
Grant, and many other faces and names which 
can never be obliterated from my mind. 
‘That your administration may be the most 
glorious in the pages of our history (pointing 
to the portrait of Nelson) is the earnest prayer, 
and shall be the unceasing endeavour of your 
affectionate friend, Nelson.’” He paused a 
moment.—“ But they are all gone—all passed 
away except myself.” Here he looked up with 
one of his placid smiles :—‘ And I too shall 
soon be remembered but in name, and deeds 
that, God be praised, I can dwell on with a 
clear conscience and a tranquil mind.” 

Very little is said of Canning in these volumes. 
Between him and the subject of this memoir 
there existed a remarkable coldness; the blame 
of which, however, chiefly rested with Canning. 
He retired with Pitt; and notwithstanding the 
most friendly overtures constantly refused his co- 
operaticn. Lord Sidmouth always attributed 
to his secret influence the misunderstanding 
that arose between himself and Mr. Pitt. On 
one occasion they met; and the scene that 
ensued was mally honourable to both par- 
ties :— 

* On the 21st of July, 1812, the Count d’Antrai- 
gues was murdered by his own servant at his lodging 
at Barnes, in Surrey; and as he had long been an 
object of suspicion to the Government, it became 
Lord Sicmouth’s duty, as Secretary of State, to 
detain his papers for inspection. A day was ac- 


cordingly appointed, on which the young Count | 
d’Antraigues was to attend at the Home Office to | 


request, two friends of the deceased person, of high 
character and distinction, were also invited to be pre- 
sent. The parties thus selected were Mr. Vansittart 
and Mr. Canning. The latter arriving early on the 
day appointed, instead of being conducted at once 
to the apartment assigned for the examination of the 
papers, was, by the mistake of the oftice keeper, 
ushered into the ante-room to Lord Sidmouth’s pri- 
vate apartment. On hearing this circumstance, his 
Lordship immediately desired that Mr. Canning 
might be shown in, and on his entrance, offered him 
his hand :—‘ Accident,’ he said, ‘has brought us to- 
gether, and I gladly avail myself of this opportunity 
to say, that it surely is not becoming us as gentlemen, 
not to mention our higher obligations as Christians, 
to be unable to meet in society without the recur- 
rence of feeling, distressing to ourselves and others. 
‘For his own part,’ he added, ‘he was anxious to 
declare his readiness to meet Mr. Canning on cor- 
| dial terms, and that it only rested with him to remove 
all painful impression of the past.’ Mr. Canning 
changed colour, and with much emotion took Lord 
Sidmouth’s offered hand, saying * My Lord, you have 
removed a great weight from my mind: I cannot 
express what I feel !’” 

Subsequently, Dr. Cyril Jackson, Dean of 
Christchurch, in a letter to Lord Sidmouth re- 
lated a conversation which he had with Canning 
in which he referred to this incident. Canning 
having mentioned to the Dean the whole of 
Lord Sidmouth’s behaviour to him at the Home 
Office, said, “the whole was done with com- 
plete dignity, complete goodness of heart, and,”’ 
in hisown odd expression, “‘in the best possible 
augury. I never,” he went on, “was so 
thoroughly overcome—I do not know how 
I behaved, and scarcely what I said. Do not 
do it in form,—but if ever you have an oppor- 
tunity, I would wish Lord Sidmouth to know 
from you that I felt as I ought.” 

For ten years Lord Sidmouth held the seals 
of the Home Department,—from 1812 to 1822. 
Perhaps there have been few periods in which 
the duties of that office were more difficult 
and responsible. In Lancashire, in Notting- 
hamshire, and in other parts of the country, 
the military were continually required to sup- 
port the civil government. Even the —— 
of London were in such a state of disaffection 
as to need but a spark of provocation to stir 
them up to rebellion. Under these circum- 
stances, the firmness and decision of his Lord- 
ship are seen to advantage:—but in this por- 
tion of the work his biographer has departed 
from his usual candour, and become some- 
what too indiscriminate in his praises. In 
dealing with the miserable victims of insubordi- 
nation, Lord Sidmouth certainly did not err on 
the side of lenity. On the contrary, even in 
the narrative before us, the repeated ebullitions 
with which he had to contend have too much 
the appearance of a people revolting against a 
military government. We will express no 
opinion upon the wholesale executions of this 
period,—because these took place in the regular 
course of law; but we can never be reconciled 
to the slaughter of Peterloo, nor sympathize in 
his Lordship’s complaints that he had not sol- 
diers enough at command for the suppression of 
disturbances. So well was this policy of govern- 
ment understood, that on one occasion the local 
authorities anticipated his Lordship’s decision ; 
who, immediately, as they expected, took upon 
himself the responsibility of their proceeding. 
On another occasion, passing accidentally by 
Charing Cross, he caused a handful of idlers to be 
dispersed by assistance from the Horse Guards, 
The uniform resort to similar measures is so 
apparent even in the narrative before us, that 
we are almost surprised when we read of a crowd 
of disaffected vagrants on Tower Hill being per- 





mitted to disperse without a discharge of cannon 
from the battlements. We regret, too, the 


witness the opening of his father’s papers, and at his 
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state of mind which could find in the conti. 
tion of criminals a relief from indispositiy 
greater than from medicine :— , . 

“* He derived,’ said Lord Exmouth, more 
fit from the termination of the Derby trials. ¢ 
news of which reached him during his illness, 
from all that the medical men could give him” 
Much of this feeling was, doubtless, justifiable 
It arose from a desire to see the peace ani 
prosperity of the country re-established: 
therefore, without wishing these details to make 
an undue impression, we mention them merel 
to show that the biographer of Lord Sidmouth 
has ascribed to his proceedings a wisdom 
perfection which they do not altogether deserye 

We had almost omitted to notice one of the 
most memorable acts of Lord Sidmouth’s public 
life. His famous bill respecting the licensing of 
dissenting teachers brought around him a stom 
of opposition such as few measures, however gh. 
noxious, could have raised. His Lordship had 
collected a mass of information tending to prove 
that the most ignorant and incompetent persoas 
took upon themselves to teach religion under 
the sanction of a licence: and his avowed 
object was to put such persons to silence 
which would have diminished the » 
but improved the character, of the Dissenti 
ministry. At this distance of time it is dj 
cult to find any reasons for the hostility which 
this measure excited, except an extreme jea- 
lousy for religious liberty, from which future 
legislators may learn the danger of tampen 
with the Acts of Toleration. It must be acknoy- 
ledged that it was, at least, a suspicious circum. 
stance that a man of Lord Sidmouth’s known 
principles should propose a measure prof 
for the benefit of a class of religionists with whon 
he had not the slightest sympathy : yet, on the 
other hand, the dissenting leaders whom he con- 
sulted—among whom were Dr. Adam Clarke, 
Dr. Coke, and Mr. Belsham—do not seem to 
have treated his proposal with that franknes 
and candour to which his Lordship was fairly 
entitled. 

The concluding years of Lord Sidmouth’s 
life, after his retirement in 1824, require no 
special notice. He lived to witness the removal, 
one after another, of all his friends and col 
leagues. His biographer has well described 
the calmness and tranquillity of his old age, 
The tenderness which is thrown over this part 
of the narrative, and the careful and accurate 
estimate of character with which the work con- 
cludes, have been to us the most attractive par. 
of this biography. 

The death of Fox was lamented by Lord 
Sidmouth—although the two were so greatly 
opposed in political sentiments. Our author has 
well observed,— 

“Mr, Fox's powers of attraction must have been 
extraordinary indeed, to overcome, as they did, not 
only the feebler resistance of Lord Sidmouth’s pol 
tical prepossessions, but also the more deeply rooted 
predispositions which were believed to prevail in the 
royal mind. Yet that such was the case is unquet 
tionable. ‘Little did I think,’ said his Majesty to 
Lord Sidmouth, at the first interview with which he 
honoured him after the fatal event— little did I 
think that I should ever live to regret Mr. Fox's 
death.’ Lord Sidmouth justly considered it as @ 
public misfortune. It occurred at the moment when 
his extraordinary abilities were most required, 
when he was employing them in the manner mos 
beneficial to his country. The arena of political 
strife was a miserable preparation for a death-bed: 
yet he was hurried from one scene to the other with 
so little warning, that Lord Sidmouth, at his last visit, 
on the 28th of July, found him reading Virgil. M. 
Fox received during his illness all the sympathy 
which the utmost devotion of friendship could im 
part; and Lord Sidmouth particularly remarked that 
‘ Lord Holland’s attentions to his uncle were Celight 
ful.’” 
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We lay down these volumes with a higher 
than we have hitherto entertained of 
the statesman whose life and correspondence 
they contain. The Dean of Norwich has done | 
honour to himself and to Lord Sidmouth in this | 
attempt to place the character of the latter in | 
its true light, and give tothe world an adequate 
notion of his merits and services. Notwithstand- 
ing the freedom of some of our strictures, we 
gneur in Dr. Pellew’s estimate :— 

&Greatness is a relative term; and whether the 
gorld will assign it to an individual must depend, not | 
smply on intrinsic merit, but also on the peculiar cir- | 
qumstances of the period, and upon comparison with | 
giher eminent men. In a more settled and peaceful 
er, when there would naturally be fewer competitors 
fx the distinction, Lord Sidmouth’s claim to this 

tion would have been strong indeed. But in 
those eventful times, and amidst such a constellation 
of wonderful men as was then above the horizon, 
the character which may be most safely claimed for 
hislordship is that of a faithful, wise, vigilant and in- 

minister. Not that the preceding pages do 
wot present him to view as a statesman sage in coun- 
gland vigorous in action, who, throughout a pro- 

public life, performed more valuable services 
ai committed fewer errors than many of those who 
jase enjoyed for the moment a higher reputation. 
But the characteristics of his conduct were better cal- 
qilated to produce the sober, equable fruits of pru- 
dence, judgment, and reflection, than those sudden 
fushes of genius by which contemporary applause is 
diefly attracted. He wanted also, or, at least, he 
Gd not exercise to a sufficient extent, the one qua- 
lity, by which in a free country attention may be 
best attracted—that of commanding eloquence. He 
yas a reasoner rather than an orator.” 
The most impartial writer could scarcely have 
formed a more just or moderate estimate. 


opinion 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 
The Seasons Moralised. By J. C.—Firstlings 
of Fancy. By George Hume.—Specimens of 
the Early Native Poetry of Ireland. Trans- 
lations by various hands. With Historical 
and Biographical Notices by Henry R. 
Montgomery.—Poems. By Julia Day.— 
The Pilgrim’s Progress Versified.— Urania, a 
Rhymed Lesson. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Death's Soliloquy. By Thomas Eagles.— 
Lays and Legends of the West. By Frank 
Curzon.— The Battle of Nibley Green, from 
the MSS. of a Templar. With a Preface. 
Notes, and other Poems. By J. B. Kington. 
—The Minstrelsy of the English Border. With 
illustrative Notes, by Frederick Sheldon. 
Tat Christmas publications have necessarily 
made us deaf, for a time, to the many-voiced 
singing of the poetical Million :—but no season 
brings any slackness to their song. ‘The mys- 
tery as to where all the pins go to is scarcely 
more mysterious than the inquiry—What be- 
comes of all the poems? Sure we are, that there 
#no such consumption of poetry as can require 
al these volumes of paper to wrap it in. But, 
% one of the authors before us suggests, the 
tightingale will sing although it have no 
audience ;—and so, we suppose, the poet will 
print although he have no purchasers. 
The Seasons is a poem, as its title-page informs 
4, in four parts, and containing one thousand 
“especially adapted to young people 
when come to years of reason.” When 
Blomfield published his ‘Farmer's Boy,’ he 


achievement. One verse will do as well as a | Medreams I see just now his face, the strawberry-bright, 


hundred—better, the reader will probably think. | 


Itis recorded, then, among the characteristics of 
Summer that— 

Here, too, the horse obtains respite 

From tickling and tormenting flies, 

Which, while abroad, from morn to night 

Invade his nostrils, ears, and eyes. 
If this poem succeeds it is to be “ followed by 
one of higher estimate.” We advise J. C. to 
repose on his present laurels. 

Firstlings of Fancy is a volume of better 
promise; and has a modest preface which 
bespeaks sympathy and good-will. If these 
poems be really “ firstlings,” and the “ fancy” 
be young, there is good hope of future per- 
formance. 


Specimens of the Native Poetry of Ireland is 
a volume which proposes to present, in a cheap 
and convenient form, some of the choicest gems 
of native Irish poetry that have heretofore been 
scattered over the pages of periodical works 
and ———— quartos,—unaccompanied by the 
originals; which, however valuable in themselves 
tothe philologist and antiquarian, would possess 
no interest for the general reader. The poems 
are arranged in the historical order: the oldest 
dating nearly 500 years B.c., according to the 
chronology of Mr. Montgomery—though other 
writers carry it back nearly 1000 years earlier. 
The versions here given are only in a very few 
instances originals; but they are accompanied 
by a running commentary, biographical, his- 
torical, and critical, which elucidates the text 
and points out its beauties.—As a specimen of 
the volume we may quote one of the new ver- 
sions,—the cigieal @ which is a poem by the 
bard O’Hussey. The author is thus described 
in the commenta 

“O'Hussey, the last hereditary bard of the great 
sept of Maguire, of Fermanagh, who had flourished 
about 1630, possessed a fine genius. O*Hussey com- 
menced his vocation when quite a youth, by a poem 
celebrating the escape of the famous Hugh Roe 
O'Donnel! from Dublin Castle, in 1591, into which 
he had been treacherously betrayed, as already no- 
ticed. The noble ode which O’Hussey addressed to 
Hugh Maguire, when that chief had gone on a dan- 
gerous expedition, in the depth of an unusually severe 
winter, is as interesting an example of the devoted 
affection of the bard to his chief, and as vivid a 
picture of intense desolation, as could be well con- 
ceived. The present version, which is the only 
metrical one that has appeared, is now published 
for the first time :— 

O’ Hussey's Ode to the Maguire. 
Translated by James Clarence Mangan. 


Where is my Chief, my Master, this bleak night, morrone ? 

O, cold, cold, miserably cold is this bleak night for Hugh, 

Its showery, arrowy, speary sleet pierceth one through and 
through, 

Pierceth one to the very bone! 


—, 


Rolls real thunder? Or, was that red livid light 

Only a meteor? 1 scarce know; but, through the midnight 
dim 

The pitiless ice-wind streams. Except the hate that perse- 
cutes him, 

Nothing hath crueller venomy might. 


An awful, a tremendous night is this, me-seems ! 

The floodgates of the rivers of heaven, I think, have been 
burst wide— 

Down from the overcharged clouds, like unto headlong 
ocean’s tide, 

Descends grey rain in roaring streams. 


Though he were even a wolf ranging the round green woods, 
Though he were even a pleasant salmon in the unchainable 





tit necessary to apologize for venturing 

w the path already consecrated by the genius 
omson. J.C. fears neither Thomson nor 
Bloomfield—if, indeed, he be aware of their 
urs in the field which he has chosen. He 
usin his preface, that such a poem as this 

n long a desideratum,—and not knowing 

Where to find it, he resolved to execute it him- 
lf. A very short extract may furnish the mea- 
awe of the reader’s gratitude for the required 


sea 

Though he were a wild mountain eagle, he could scarce 
bear, he, 

| This sharp sore sleet, these howling floods. 


| O, mournful is my soul this night for Hugh Maguire! 
| Darkly, as in a dream, he strays! Before him and behind 
| Triumphs the tyrannous anger of the wounding wind, 

The wounding wind, that burns as fire! 


It is my bitter grief—it cuts me to the heart— 
| That in the country of Clan Darry this should be his fate! 
| Oh, woe is me, where is he? Wandering, houseless, deso- 
| late, 
i Alone, without or guide or chart! 





Uplifted to the blackened heaycns, while the tempestuous 
winds 

slow fiercely over and round him, and the smiting sleet- 
shower blinds 

The hero of Galang to-night ! 

Large, large affliction unto me and mine it is, 

That one of his majestic bearing, his fair, stately form, 

Should thus be tortured and o’erborne—that this unsparing 
storm 

Should wreak its wrath on head like his! 


That his great hand, so oft the avenger of the oppressed, 

Should this chill, churlish night, perchance, be paralyzed by 
frost, ‘ 

While through some icicle-hung thicket—as one lorn and 
ost— 

He walks and wanders without rest. 


The tempest-driven torrent deluges the mead, 

It overflows the low banks of the rivulets and ponds— 
The lawns and pasture-grounds lie locked in icy bonds, 
So that the cattle cannot feed, 


The pale bright margins of the streams are seen by none. 

Rushes and sweeps along the untameable flood on every 
side— 

It penetrates and fills the cottagers’ dwellings far and wide— 

Water and land are blent in one. 


Through some dark woods,’mid bones of monsters, Hugh 
now strays, 
— confronts the storm with anguished heart, but manly 
row— 
Oh! what a sword-wound to that tender heart of his were 


now 
A backward glance at peaceful days! 
But other thoughts are his—thoughts that can still inspire 
With joy and an onward-bounding hope the bosom of Mac 


Nee— 
Thoughts of his warriors charging like bright billows of the 


sea, 
Borne on the wind’s wings, flashing fire ! 
And though frost glaze to-night the clear dew of his eyes, 
And white ice-gauntlets glove his noble tine fair fingers o’er, 
A warm dress is to him that lightning-garb he ever wore, 
The lightning of the soul, not skies. 
AVRAN.* 
Hugh marched forth to the fight—I grieved to see him so 
depart ; 
And lo! to-night he wanders frozen, rain-drenched, sad, 
betrayed— 
But the memory of the limewhite mansions his right hand hath 
laic 
In ashes warms the hero's heart ! 

A more quaint example is the following 
homely composition; intended as a rebuke to the 
saucy pride of a woman in humble life, who, on 
account of her three cows, assumed airs of con- 
sequence,—as ladies do now on account of their 
three per cents. The author’s name is unknown: 
but the poem was so popular as to have left a 
phrase in the province of Munster—‘ Easy, 
O Woman of Three Cows,’—which is still used 
in derision of persons of boastful pretensions. 


The Woman of Three Cows. 
Translated by J.C. Mangan. 

Oh, Woman of Three Cows, agrah! don't let your tongue 
thus rattle ! 

Oh, don’t be saucy, don’t be stiff, because you may have 
cattle. 

I have seen—and here's my hand to you, I only say what's 
true— 

A many a one with twice your stock not half so proud as 
you. 


Good luck to you, don't scorn the poor, and don't be their 
despiser, 

For Sew wealth soon melts away, and cheats the very 
miser, 

And death soon strips the proudest wreath from haughty 
human brows ; 

Then don’t be stiff, and don’t be proud, good Woman of 
Three Cows. 


See where Momonia’s heroes lie, proud Owen More's 
descendants— 

'Tis they that won the glorious name, and had the grand 
attendants. 

If they were forced to bow to fate, as every mortal bows, 

Can you be proud, can you be stiff, my Woman of Three 
Cows? 

The brave sons of the Lord of Clare, they left the land to 
mourning, 

Movrone! for they were banished with no hope of their 
returning; 

Who knows to what abodes of want those youths were driven 
to house! 

Yet you can give yourself these airs, O Woman of Three 
Cows. 

O, think of Donnel of the Ships, the chief whom nothing 
daunted— 

See how he fell in distant Spain, unchronicled, unchanted £ 

Ile sleeps, the great O'Sullivan, where thunder cannot 
rouse— 

Then ask yourself should ;ow be proud, good Woman of 
Three Cows. 
* A concluding stanza, generally intended as a recapitu- 

lation of the entire poem. 
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O’Rouark, Maguire, those souls of fire, whose names are 
shrined in story— : 
Think how their highachievements once made Erin’s greatest 


glory; 

Yet now their bones lie mouldering under weeds and cypress 
boughs, 

And so, for all your pride, will you, O Woman of Three 


The O'Carrolls, also, famed when fame was only for the 
boldest, 

Rest in forgotten sepulchres, with Erin’s best and oldest ; 

Yet who so great as they of yore in battle or carouse ? 

Just think of that, and hide your head, good Woman of 
Three Cows. 

Your neighbour ’s poor, and you, it seems, are big with vain 
ideas, 

Because, inagh,* you've got three cows, one more, I see, than 
she has; 

That tongue of yours wags more at times than charity 


— 
But if you're strong be merciful, great Woman of Three 
Cows. 
THE SUMMING UP. 
Now there you go, you still, of course, keep up your scornful 
bearing, 
And i'm too weak to hinder you—but by the cloak I'm 
wearing, 
If Lhad but four cows myself, even though you were my 
spouse, 
— you well, to cure your pride, my Woman of Three 
‘Ows. 


The Poems by Julia Day—some of which 
have already appeared in Blackwood's Magazine, 
—are sweet and musical; and deal, as the lyre 
of a young feminine heart should, with morali- 
ties not so profound as they are gracefully 
enforced :— 

I would not thy wild waters see, 
Niagara afar ; 

This little brook contenteth me, 
And yon fair evening star. 

I would not hear the mighty roar 
Of angry waters foam; 

I would not stand upon a shore 
That hath no silent home. 


I would not seek the haunts of men, 
The busy crowd of life, 

I would not watch its toil again, 
Nor listen to its strife. 


This sky, this stream, this tranquil spot, 
Sufficeth as 'tis given, 

I would not ask a fairer lot 
On this dark side of heaven. 


I would have quiet joys alone, 
And griefs, since griefs will come, 
With not an echo to their moan 
Beyond my heart's sti]! home. 


To @ Blind Girt. 
I do not sigh as some may sigh, 
To see thee in thy darkness led 
Along the path where sunbeams lie, 
And bloom is shed. 


I do not weep as some may weep, 
Upon thy rayless brow to look, 
A boon more rare ‘twas thine to keep, 
When light forsook. 


A glorious boon! thou shalt not view 
One treasure from the earth depart, 
Its starry buds, its pearls of dew 
Lie in thy heart. 
No need to heed the frosty air, 
No need to heed the blasts that chafe 
The scattered sheaf, the vintage spare, 
Thy hoard is safe. 


Thou shalt not mark the silent change 
That falls upon the heart like blight, 
The smile that grows all cold and strange, 

Blessed in thy night! 


"fou shalt not watch the slow decay, 
Nor see the ivy clasp the fane, 
Nor trace upon the column gray 
The mildew stain. 
Ours is the dark—thine the light, 
Within thy brow a glory plays, 
Shine, blossom, dew-drop, all are bright 


With quenclless rays. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress Versified is a work of 


supererogation entirely. We demur, on prin- 
ciple, to any attempt at altering the form of our 
great standard authors. We take it for granted 
that Virgil understood the nature of his subject 
andthe material out of which he must construct 
the Eneid much better than the ignorant monk 
who thought it only needed turning into rhyme 
to make it the divinest poem in the world—and 
that every great writer does the same. Attempts 
to rhyme Milton have not been wanting. Such 
things can arise only from some poverty or per- 





* “*Forsooth.” 


versity of intellect, that prevents the authors 
from perceiving the natural co-ordination of the 
form and spirit of a work of art. So far as the 
volume under notice is concerned, we are per- 
petually annoyed at finding our favourite pas- 
sages in the wise, witty, quaint and graphic 
original tortured into needless rhymes and 
struggling Spenserian stanzas. We are sorry 
to see such labour wasted. The time expended 
upon turning one of the pleasantest books in 
the language into 6,000 lines of unreadable 
doggerel might have sufficed to enable the 
diligent transformer to do himself. and per- 
haps the world, some real service——The sen- 
tence on Urania may be brief. It is a rumour 
about everything in verse; and purports to 
have been delivered before the Mercantile- 
Library Association at Boston in America. It 
bears favourable testimony to the patience of 
the audience who sat for two hours to hear it 
out.—Death’s Soliloquy is quite above criticism. 
Having no notion what the writer means, we 
do not choose to commit ourselves on the 
subject. 


Lays and Legends of the West are a collection 
of essays, in prose and verse, on the traditions 
of the western counties of England. Some of 
them are gracefully written,—and the minor 
poems give promise of better things. Here is 
a fair specimen :— 

Euthusiasm and Genius. 
The one is fair and hath a woman's face, 
With a clear trusting eye and open brow 
And voice most musical with happiness ; 
She dwelleth in the broad noon-tide of joy, 
And with a confident and eager tongue 
Pours forth her praises in the wide world’s ear, 
Which, with its multitudinous echo answereth ; 
Her face is ever turned towards the light, 
The light of heaven, as with a child-like look, 
That hath no touch of sorrow in its glance 
She buildeth up her visions of delight : 
Visions of beauty, blessing youth with bliss ; 
Of intellect, commanding the world’s awe ; 
Of virtue, glorying in mankind’s esteem ; 
Of love, untainted by a selfish thought : 
These are thy dreams Enthusiasm! these 
The golden links of the caressing chain, 
Whose bound shall girdle the broad Universe. 
There is another being, born of Heaven, 
Her eldest born, the lone and weary one, 
Whose eye is dull with thinking much of truth, 
Which dieth in the grasping; and of love 
Which melts at the warm touch—or fades and falls. 
It hath no kindred with the world save where 
Some solitary dreamer, sick with hope, 
Yearns for av early immortality, 
The after-birth of fame—then the dim eye 
Will kindle into rapture and the tongue 

With eloquent praises gladden— but ‘tis where 

Its musings are of the unreal, unreach’d— 

The intellectual beauty of the earth, 

’Tis then it wears its own, its holiest look; 

Then doth it speak a language of its own, 

Whose living characters are breathing form— 

The pale and silent marble, the proud dome. 

The glorious picture, shadowing life with love, 

The pealing anthem or the melting song. 

These are its sacred symbols—first create 

Of its first hope, its last, best source of joy: 

But for itself, its melancholy tale 

Is written in a thousand early graves, 

Is utter’d by a thousand scornful lips, 

Ts echoed by a thousand faithless tongues ; 

Its glory is its curse—for few men care 

To gather flowers at another’s feet— 

And with a mournful step it takes its way 

To the pure temple of the living God, 

Where the Immortal and Ideal walk 

For ever hand in hand—where the younger born 

Enthusiasm, spreads her glorious wings 

And with her joyous smile and brightening eye, 

Welcomes pale Genius to its fatherland. 


) [Fen, 
Trustfulness. a —e 


Distrust, a Coward—guilty pale, 
Is hostile still to Purity. 

So Marian thought: I tell the tale 
As it was told to me. 


He said—* She breathes a soft, quick 
As the fond timid ever do; a 


Yet hath her heart a trusting faith 
In all things good and true ;— 


**A living hope, in the deserving 
Of all her kind, her soul doth move 
Untoa gentleness, unswerving 
In purpose, and in Love. 


**I speak not of hercountenance, 
Though that be comely sweet to see; 
I tell not of her dear eyes’ glance, 
Though they look into me ; 


“For Love, still thinking lovingly, 

About his nested treasures shy, 
Flutters in trembling jealousy 
Beneath the observant eye. 


“But of the grace of soul and mind, 
In her—the Lady of my choice, 
I to the good, the chaste, the kind, 
Do read with trumpet voice ! 
* * * 


** We walk’d, one autumn afternoon: 
So far, that, ere we gain'd the vale 
Which ends at home, before the moon 
The evening star went pale ; 


** And,—entering the dusky gorge, 
Where struggle through the crumbling soil, 
Bar'd deep on either side, the large 
Rough rovts—a snaky coil,— 


** Whilst, upward, from the pented ridges 
Of the sunken road, the great trees throw 
Their branches o’er the rampant hedges, 
Arching the gloom below ;— 


“Throughout that solemn sightlessness, 
Silent we walk’d, as in a charm ; 
Amid the rustle of her dress, 
Her pulse upon my arm. 


** And so we came—the Maid and I, 
Unto the opening, where one sees, 
Looking straight up, the starred sky 
Between the Forest trees. 


** There, from the bank, a land spring gushes 
Forth, with a fresh, soft, gurgling sound 
And all about the hawthorn bushes, 
The fairy lamps abound : 


**Maid Marian stoop'd beside the brook, 
Which ran into the moonlight clear, 
And, from a leaf, a glow-worm took, 
And plac’d it in her hair ; 
“ Sway'd by an impulse, swifter far 
Than swiftest thought, the thing was done; 
And, on her forehead, like a star, 
The pale, gold halo shone: 


**T look’d, until the passionate swell 
Of feeling, with a sudden start, 
Roll’d upward, in an audible, 
Quick beating of my heart ; 
** And cried—‘ Be aspiration dust 
Before the worship of that brow ; 
But, even as thy Love and Trust, 
Dear Marian, Kiss me, now!’ 


** Trembling I stood, that I should dare 
The secret of her heart to prove ; 
Weak, in the human hope and fear, 
Strong, in the might of Love! 


** Yet not a word did Marian speak, 
As, with a most assur’d command, 
She forward stepp’d and held my cheek, 
Lightly, within her hand ; 


** And, bending down my head, this wise, 
She kiss'd me with a ripe good will! 
Ilere on my forehead, "twixt my eyes, 
I seem to feel the pressure still. 


*« And I1?—No more! God knows my heart 
Lies bare before the Almighty’s face ; 
And, as I play the trusted part, 
Ido commend me to His grace !” 


The Minstrelsy of the English Border is 3 
collection of the old ballads of the border wat 





The book to which The Battle of Nibley | 
Green furnishes a title is a volume of poems of | 
considerable mark and likelihood. The various | 
circumstances of that celebrated encounter— | 
called by the old chroniclers the Chevy Chase 
of England—are graphically pourtrayed; and an 
historical value is given by copious notes. We 
prefer, however, the less ambitious poems which | 
make up about half the volume.—An extract | 
from a poem of some considerable length, called | 
‘Maid Marian,’ will justify our commendation, | 
—and at the same time very plainly suggest | 
the poet’s models. 





fare, and other local traditions ;—many of the 
new to the general reader. The whole region 
of the Cheviot Hills is peculiarly rich in ancient 
legend. The scenes of the fine ballad of 
Chevy Chace,—of the fatal fields of Otterbur, 
Humbledown, Red Flodden, Halidon 
Hedgeley Moor, Hexhorn—and of numerous 
other forays and onslaughts—all lie within a few 
miles of each other. Many of the ballads here 
collected have great beauty ; and all of them 
are valuable as illustrating manners and one 
prevailing beliefs. To those who take asp 


| or local interest in the subject this work w: 
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ily welcome :—but the ballads are generally 


too long to be transferred to our columns. 





ssuext.|—THE ADVERTISING OFFICES of 

MNAILY NEWS’ and ‘ EXPRESS’ have been REMOVED 
to io, BOUVERIE-STREET, PLEET-STREET, con- 
, Sen to the Printing and Publishing Offices. 


[ ADVERTI 


1sgMENT.]— THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
NERS’ CHRONICLE,’ of This Day, contains an 
daborate table on “Our Present STocK OF Food COMPARED 
with on or AVERAGE YEARS AT THIS SEAsoN.” This 
has been drawn up from the returns furnished by 
150 known Correspondents. Tue ee CHRO- 

be ordered of any News Agent, or a single copy 
mbe had by inclosing six post office stamps to the Pub- 
isber, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Upper Wellington- 
greet, Covent Garden, London. 
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NAME OF THE NEW PLANET. 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Feb. 18. 

I have just received from M. Struve a printed 
paper, of which I send you a correct copy. This 
paper has been drawn up by M. Struve without any 
communication with me.* 

“On the denomination of the Planet newly discovered 
beyond the Orbit of Uranus. 

“The astronomical portion of the calendar pub- 
lished every year by the Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg is edited at the central observatory of 
Polkowa, In the calendar for the year 1847 the 
Trans-Uranian planet had to be mentioned ;—and 
vill be found there at pages 3, 48 and 49 under the 
lame of Neptune and with the sign of the trident. 

“A letter from M. Leverrier to M. O. Struve, 

Oct. 1, determined our adoption of that name. 
M. Leverrier thus writes:_‘ The Bureau des Longi- 
fides has pronounced for Neptune—the sign, a trident. 
J object to the name Janus :—there is no reason 
vhatever to suppose that this planet is the last of the 
wlar system,’ This announcement we fancied to 
(ontain the expression of a desire that the name of 
Neptune should be generally adopted. It was not 

the calendar had been printed and the copies 
Were about to be put in circulation, that we learned 
=n the first instance by means of the newspapers 
that M. Leverrier had surrendered his right of 
Umination to the Perpetual Secretary of the 

Academy—and that M. Arago had chosen the 
tune of Leverrier for the planet. This unexpected 
melligence was afterwards confirmed by a formal 
@nouncement in the Astronomical Journal of M. 
Oe ltiteecteeeeececees 








* We give the paper of M. Struve in a translation of our 
Ed, y An 





Schumacher (Astronomische Nachrichten). When 
the confirmation reached us, it was too late to intro- 
duce the new name into our calendar for 1847. 
This is the simple explanation of the name Neptune 
being found in the St. Petersburg Calendar. But, at 
the same time, we avow that even had it not been 
too late we should yet have hesitated to accept the 
alteration. We frankly declare that the second name 
seems to us unsuitably chosen. We expect, in the 
end, to find history pronouncing in favour of the 
first denomination,—or, at least, of some other ana- 
logous name in case there be any serious objections 
to the name of Neptune. That expectation we con- 
sider justified by the following considerations :— 

“1. The name of Neptune was first suggested by 
the Bureau des Longitudes,—and has been adopted 
since by various astronomers. We join with the 
majority of eminent geometricians and astronomers 
in France, assembled in the body in question, in 
attaching greater importance to such a selection than 
to the different and individual opinion of a savant, 
however justly celebrated. 

“2. We do not deny to the discoverer of a 
planet either his right of proposition or his just pre- 
tensions to have his proposition accepted. Neverthe- 
less, history teaches us that the name proposed by 
the author of a discovery does not always maintain 
its ground. Herschel, as a mark of gratitude to his 
royal patron, named his planet Georgium Sidus or 
Georgian. This denomination gave way to that of 
Uranus proposed by Bode. If the name Georgian 
be yet found in the ‘ Nautical Almanac,’ on the other 
hand Sir John Herschel, the son, adopts in his 
writings the name of Uranus. 

“3. It has already happened, before now, that 
an astronomer, having discovered a planet, has 
ceded his right of denomination to another. When 
Olbers found his second planet, he called upon 
that savant who had contributed most largely to 
the rapid progress of the theory of the move- 
ment of the new planets to give him a name 
for it. M. Gauss chose the name of Vesta; which 
has since been adopted.—Let us observe, however, 
that any proposition for a name coming from a sub- 
stitute is less obligatory than if it came directly from 
the discoverer himself. 

“4, The name chosen by M. Arago is liable to 
two objections, — 

“a. All the planets hitherto known are called 
after the divinities of the Greco-Roman mythology. 
To the names of the gods in use since ancient times 
have been added, since 1781, the names Uranus, 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Vesta and Astrea. Neptune 
ranges perfectly in this series: while the other name 
proposed contrasts with it—being against analogy 
and against the custom as adopted in the naming of 
six successive planets. The idea of transferring the 
name of the discoverer to the planet is not a new 
one. The attempt has been made—but unsuccess- 
fully. Consequently, history has determined in 
favour of the names of the gods. Why, then, resist 
the decision of history >and why, above all, in the 
present instance of a discovery made under circum- 
stances entirely peculiar ? 

“}. Far be it from us to have any intention of 
withholding our entire admiration from the eminent 
merit of M. Leverrier. But impartial history will, 
in the future, make honourable mention also of the 
name of Mr. Adams,—and recognize two individuals 
as having, independently of one another, discovered 
the planet beyond Uranus. In the same way, 
it attributes the discovery of the infinitesimal 
caleulus at once to Newton and to Leibnitz. Mr. 
Airy, the Astronomer Royal at Greenwich, has 
published a complete and authentic report on the 
labours of Mr. Adams relative to the existence 
of the Trans-Uranian planet. In that report, 
we see that in September 1845 Mr. Adams ar- 
rived at a result, and that in October he trans- 
mitted to Mr. Airy a paper containing elements 
of the present planet so nearly approximative 
that it might have been found in the heavens 
ten months before it actually was. But Mr. 
Adams’s labours were unsuccessful because the 
two astronomers (Mr. Challis of Cambridge and 
Mr. Airy of Greenwich) to whom they were 
known hesitated to admit them without further exa- 
mination. Their doubts are explained by the im- 





portance and novelty of the object, and by the 
extraordinary difficulty of the research itself—which 
might well have been deemed beyond the powers of 
a young savant till then unknown. These doubts 
were, accordingly, not dissipated until the moment 
when M. Leverrier published the results of his ad- 
mirable investigations—which led to the most bril- 
liant discovery in the astronomy of the solar system, 
while the other astronomers of Europe had no sus- 
picion of the existence of Mr. Adams's labours.. M. 
Galle, of Berlin, was the first to find the planet indi- 
cated by M. Leverrier. While we consider all these 
circumstances attendant on the discovery of the new 
planet,—we at the same time conceive that we find 
the adhesion of M. Leverrier to the name of Nep- 
tune not only in his announcement to us of the Ist 
of October, but also in his later letters addressed to 
the Academy of Sciences and to two astronomers of 
the central Observatory—letters which make no ob- 
jection whatever to the name of Neptune chosen by 
the Bureau des Longitudes. 

“Consequently, we will retain the name of Neptune; 
and will make no change, unless hereafter the general 
voice shall determine in favour of another name.” 

“In the name of the astronomers of the Central 
Observatory. W. Srrvuve.” 

* Polkowa, 17 (29) Dee. 1846,” 

I have now to add, that I agree entirely with M. 
Struve in his reasons and in his conclusions, * 

It is quite correct that letters were addressed by 
M. Leverrier to several persons (among others to 
myself) dated on or about the Ist day of October, 
1846, announcing that the Board of Longitude had 
adopted the name Neptune, and that the writer (M. 
Leverrier) disapproved of the name Janus. It is 
proper, however, to add, that M. Leverrier himself did 
not distinctly express either approval or disapproval of 
the name Neptune. Still, it is certain that the notifi- 
cation of this name by M. Leverrier has induced many 
astronomers provisionally to adopt it; and it has 
come to my knowledge that other persons (English- 
men), who disapprove of the name which M. Arago 
has attempted to affix to the planet, are desirous of 
adopting the name Neptune in preference to other 
names more agreeable to their ideas of mythological 
sequence,—because the name Neptune originated with 
the astronomical authorities of France. 

I agree, also, with M. Struve that, even when the 
discoverer of a planet does, by his own immediate 
act, assign to it a name, his acknowledged right to 
assign a name is limited by the condition that the 
name shall harmonize with the existing names: and 
that the way in which the world enforces this limi- 
tation is, by rejecting the names which do not so 
harmonize. The names Stelle Medicea, Georgium 
Sidus (which exists only in one book, under the cor- 
rupted form of Georgian), Ceres Ferdinandea have 
passed away;—the name Astrea will stand. As far 
as we can judge from the analogy of past history, 
there is no prospect whatever that the name Leverrier 
can stand, even were it given under circumstances 
which left no doubt of M. Leverrier’s right by him- 
self or deputy to give a name. 

I also think, with M. Struve, that the decision of 
a deputy is far less binding than that of the original 
discoverer; and I think it particularly necessary in 
the present instance to distinguish between these 
powers, because an attempt (which I must charac- 
terize as indelicate) has been made by the deputy to 
perform an act which was beyond the power of his 
principal—viz. to attach to the planet a name which 
no one in the position of principal would have dared 
to attach. 

While yielding to no one in admiration of the 
merits of M. Leverrier,—while characterizing his 
printed works as most profound and complete in the 
treatment of their subject, most beautiful in their 
arrangement, and most philosophical in their spirit, 
—and estimating his conduct in the dissemination of 
his results (with the view to the optical discovery of 
the planet) by private and public means as most judi- 
cious,—I yet agree with M. Struve, that future his- 
tory will place the name of Mr. Adams by the side 
of that of M. Leverrier:—and for this reason alone, 
without any reference to the reasons given above, t 
should object to the connexion of M. Leverrier’s 
name with the planet. 

Ihave very lately learnt, by private correspon- 
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dence, that Gauss and Encke have also decided on 
retaining the name Neptune. 

I have, therefore, come to the same practical con- 
clusion as M. Struve :—to retain the name of Nep- 
tune until public opinion shall have decided in favour 
of some other name,—I am, &c. G. B. Airy. 





WILLIAM COLLINS, R.A. 

WE regret to announce the death of William Col- 
lins, R.A. ; which took place at his house in De- 
vonport-street, Hyde Park Gardens, on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday the 17th inst. He had been ill 
for several years; but it was only within the last 
six months that he was obliged to abandon his 
pencil. Mr. Collins was in his 59th year; and the 
complaint of which he died was disease of the heart, 
terminating in dropsy. 

This thoroughly English artist, in the best and 
trnest sense of the word, was the son of a picture 
dealer and cleaner—a native of Ireland, and a man 
of ready wit,—but best remembered by his ‘ Life of 
Morland,’ the painter. His distinguished son (the 
subject of the present notice) was born in London, 
in the year 1788; and was twenty-one in the year 
1809, when he sent his first works—‘ Boys at 
Breakfast’ and ‘Boys with a Bird’s Nest’—to the 
Royal Academy Exhibition. He became thence- 
forward.a constant exhibiter at the Royal Academy : 
sending, in 1810, ‘Cottage Children Blowing Bub- 
bles,’ and ‘ Boys Bathing—a Morning Scene ;’ in 
1811, ‘A Country Kitchen’ (now in Mr. Sheep- 
shanks’s collection), and ‘The Weary Trumpeter, or 
Juvenile Mischief;’ in 1812, ‘Children Playing 
with Puppies;’ in 1813, ‘The Disposal of a 
Favourite Lamb;’ in 1814, ‘The Blackberry 
Gatherer’ and ‘ Bird-Catchers—Morning ;’—one of 
the best of his early works—now at Bowood, the 
seat of the Marquis of Lansdowne. In 1815 he 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy; 
and exhibited in the same year ‘The Reluctant 
Departure,’ ‘ A Harvest Home’ and * Half Holiday 
Muster.’ Henow enlarged his range of subjects,— 
commencing a series of pictures connected with the 
habits and haunts of fishermen on the coast; of 
which the first—‘ Shrimp Boys at Cromer’—was 
exhibited at the Academy in 1816. The following 
year, he sent ‘The Kitten Deceived’ and ‘ Fisher- 
men coming Ashore before Sunrise.’ In 1818, 
* Scene on the Coast of Norfolk:’ in 1819, ‘ Morn- 
ing — Fishermen on the Look-out’ (Sir Robert 
Peel’s picture, now at Drayton Manor). In 1820, 
he was elected a Royal Academician: presenting, 
when he received his diploma, a picture called 
“Young Anglers ;’ and exhibiting, the same year, 
“Capstern at Work drawing up Fishing Nets’ 
and ‘ River Scene—Cottage Girl buying Fish.’ 

For the next sixteen years he was a constant 
exhibiter at the Royal Academy—sending occa- 
sionally five and never less than three pictures to 
the Exhibition. A mere catalogue of titles will 
recall many of the pictures to the recollection 
of our readers. In 1821 he exhibited—‘ Scene in 
Borrowdale, Cumberland,’—‘ Dartmouth, Devon’ 
and ‘ Morning—on the Coast of Kent.’ In 1822, 
“Scene near Chichester,’ ‘Clovelly, North Devon,’ 
* Woodcutters—Buckland on the Moor, Devon,’ 
“Scene at Bayham Abbey.’ In 1823, ‘ Fish Auction 
on the South Coast of Devonshire,’ ‘Scene in 
Borrowdale’ and ‘Walmer Castle,’ the seat of the 
Earl of Liverpoo]—an early patron of the painter. 
In 1824, ‘Stirling Castle’, *The Cherry Seller’ 
(Sir R. Peel’s picture—now at Drayton Manor), 
“Children of H. Rice, Esq.,’ and ‘ Buckland on the 
River Dart.’ In 1825, ‘ Buying Fish on the Beach, 
Hazy Morning,’ ‘Fishermen getting out their 
Nets’ (now at Drayton Manor), and ‘ Kitley, 
Devon.’ In 1826, ‘The Young Shrimp Catchers,’ 
“Children Picking Hops’ and ‘ Fishermen leaving 
Home for the Night.’ In 1827, ‘A Frost Scene’ 
(now at Drayton Manor), ‘ Buying Fish’ and ‘ Chil- 
dren examining the Contents of a Net.’ In 1828, 
‘Doubtful Weather,’ ‘Taking out a Thorn,’ 
“Scene in Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight,’ and 
“Scene at Folkstone.’ In 1829, ‘Scene in a Kent- 
ish Hop Garden,’ ‘ Fisher Children,’ ‘ The Morn- 
ing after a Storm,’ ‘Summer—Moonlight,’ and 
‘Prawn Fishing.’ In 1830, ‘Les Causeuses,’ 
“Muscle Gatherers—Coast of France’ and ‘ Wait- 





ing the Arriva] of Fishing Boats—Coast of France.’ 
In 1831, ‘ The Venturesome Robin,’ ‘The Morning 
Bath’ and ‘ Shrimpers—Evening.’ In 1832, ‘ Rustic 
Civility’ (children opening a gate—a charming pic- 
ture); ‘Skittle Players’ and ‘Fisher Boys.’ In 
1833, ‘Returning from the Haunts of the Sea 
Fowl,’ ‘Scene on the Coast of France,’ and ‘ The 
Stray Kitten.’ In 1834, ‘ Cottage Hospitality’ and 
‘The Morning Lesson.’ In 1835, ‘ Children 
Launching a Boat,’ ‘The Mariner’s Widow’ 
‘Welsh Peasants crossing the Sands to Market,’ 
and a favourite scene again—‘ Cromer, on the Coast 
of Norfolk.’ In 1836, ‘Sunday’ (engraved by 
Reynolds, and sold at Dr. Knott's sale for 200 
guineas),, Leaving Home,’ and * Happy as a King’ 
—a boy on the top of a gate—sold at Mr. Knott’s 
sale for 230 guineas. 

The years 1837 and 1838 were passed by Mr. 
Collins on the continent,—Wilkie advising him to 
change his style and try the effect of novelty on 
the public. Some of his letters written at this 
period are before us at the present moment, In 
one to Wilkie, he says, “‘ What a wretched thing it 
is to find that the more fit one may become for the 
society of the old masters, the more one suffers in 
the company of the new:”—and in another to the 
same great artist, written from Rome, 14th January, 
1837, he says, “Strange to say, which I suppose 
proves that I am not a@ great man, the Raffaelles in 
the Vatican and the Frescoes of M. Angelo, so far 
from disappointing me, surpassed not only all I 
have ever seen but all I had ever conceived of these 
truly inspired men.” 

The Royal Academy Exhibition of 1839 con- 
tained the first produce of Collins's continental 
tour—‘ Poor Travellers at the door of a Capuchin 
Convent, near Vico, Bay of Naples,’ ‘ A Scene near 
Subiaco—Roman States’ and ‘ Naples—Young Laz- 
zaroni playing the Game of Arravoglio.” These 
in some measure prepared the public for still loftier 
attempts ;—though the surprise was pretty general 
when it was found that an old favourite had deserted 
his sea-shore scenes and shrimp-catchers for sub- 
jects ofa sacred character. In 1840, Collins exhibit- 
ed three works—‘ Our Saviour with the Doctors in 
the Temple’ (now at Bowood), ‘ Ave Maria—scene 
near Tivoli,’ and ‘ The Passing Weleome—Naples.’ 
These were followed, in 1841, by ‘The Two Disciples 
at Emmaus’ (sold at Mr. Knott’s sale for 145 gui- 
neas), ‘ The Peace Maker’ (sold at the same sale for 
260 guineas), ‘ Lazzaroni—Naples,’ ‘Scene taken 
from the Cave of Ulysses at Sorrento,’ and ‘ Ischia, 
Bay of Naples.’ In 1842, by ‘Welsh Guides— 
Llanberris, N. Wales,’ ‘ Prayer,’ ‘ Wilkie’s last 
Residence at Kensington’ (now in Mrs, Hunter’s 
possession), ‘Sorrento—Bay of Naples,’ ‘Villa 
d’ Este, Tivoli,’ ‘Scene at Aberystwith,’ and ‘ Domi- 
nican Monks returning to the Convent—Bay of Na- 
ples.’ In 1843, by ‘ The World or the Cloister,’ ‘A 
Windy Day—Sussex,’ ‘ A Sultry Day—Naples;’ 
‘ The Virgin and Child,’ and ‘ A Girl of Sorrento— 
Spinning.’ In 1844, by ‘ Morning—Boulogne,’ 
* Seaford, Sussex,’ ‘ The Catechist,’ and ‘ A Patri- 
arch.’ In 1845, by ‘ Undercliff, Isle of Wight’ 
‘Cromer Sands, coast of Norfolk,’ ‘ Fetching the 
Doctor’ (recently engraved),’ ‘ Prawn Fishing— 
Coast of Sussex,’ and ‘ Antonio.’ In 1846 (the last 
year in which he lived to exhibit), by ‘ Hall Sands, 
Devon,’ ‘Shrimpers Hastening Home,’ ‘ Early 
Morning,’ and ‘ Meadfoot Bay, Torquay.’ The 
picture of Meadfoot Bay, one of the last of his 


works, was commenced at Torquay in the autumn | 


of 1845. To the writer of this imperfect sketch 
(who enjoyed the pleasure of Mr. Collins’s acquaint- 
ance, and who saw him for the last time at Mead- 
foot Bay,) the painter expressed the renewed delight 
which he felt in the scenery of his native country,— 
and how much more congenial to his sympathies 
he felt Meadfoot Bay and Cromer Sands to be than 
all the fine landscapes which he had seen abroad. 
Mr. Collins was married, in the year 1822, toa 
Miss Geddes, sister of Mrs. Carpenter, the painter. 
Wilkie speaks of his marriage in a letter to his 
brother :—* Calling on Collins the otherday, tomy 
surprise he introduced me to his wife, whom he had 
brought from Edinburgh with him, and to be mar- 
ried to whom had been one reason of his delay in 
that place. When in Edinburgh, he told me all 
about his engagement; but the marrying before re- 





CFes, 
. =, 
turning home was an after-thought. 


She is a Mj 

Geddes, sister to the Miss Geddes who ee 
who married young Carpenter, of Bond Street, 
They had been sighing for years, til] they conlg 
sigh no longer: and he appointed her to 
down in the James Watt steamer to Edinburch. 
where they were married by Dr. Alison 
of taste, strictly according to Church of England 
forms. She seems a nice woman, not particular} 
handsome, but accomplished and intelligent, and 
dare say much attached to him.” Such is Wilkie’ 
account of his friend’s marriage :—to which the 
sent writer has to add a little incident of interest 
which he received from Mr. Collins himself. After 
the ceremony was over, Dr. Alison resolute} te. 
fused to receive any fees “ from this William Col. 
lins, or from any William Collins—it was a great 
poet’s name, and that was enough—he could hot 
take it.” This was truly the “ Man of Taste!” 

Mr. Collins has left a widow and two sons- 
William Wilkie Collins, who is studying for the 
bar,—and Charles Allston Collins, a young (ye 


, the man 


know) and (as we believe) a promising artist, 





MR. SHARON TURNER, 

Mr. Sharon Turner, the author of * The Hi 
of the Anglo-Saxons,’ died on Saturday the 13th 
inst., at the advanced age of 79. He had been 
ailing from the infirmities incident to old age; and 
had altogether abstained from animal food for sever} 
years. His end waseasy. He retired to bed aboutten 
on Friday night—dozed quietly away,—and expired, 
with a faint sigh, a few hours after. 

Mr. Turner had been long before the public as an 
author;—the first volume of his ‘ History of the 
Anglo-Saxons having appeared in 1799,—and his 
latest work (‘Richard III.,’ a poem) in 1845, Hig 
‘History of the Anglo-Saxons’ was followed by a 
‘History of England during the Middle Ages from 
the Norman Conquest to the end of Henry the 
Eighth’s reign’ ; and at a subsequent period by a con- 
tinuation of the same History from the Accession 
of Edward VI. to the death of Elizabeth. His 
other contributions to our literature consist of ‘The 
Sacred History of the World attempted to be philo 
sophically considered,’ written in a series of lettes 
to his son,—a work of no great authority, but popu- 
lar because of its subject; and a volume, published 
anonymously, entitled ‘ Sacred Meditations.’ Hisbest 
work, and the one by which he will live, is his three 
volumes of Anglo-Saxon History. Mr. Turner was 
the first to refer to Anglo-Saxon MSS. for Angle 
Saxon History,—and the first in this country who 
gave an impulse to Anglo-Saxon studies. His style 
is full of detestable Gibbonisms; but his matteris 
good, and he is mentioned with great respect by 
many of our distinguished writers—by Scott, Southey, 
and Hallam. 

Mr. Turner was a solicitor in Red Lion-square, 
and an early contributor to the Quarterly Review 
He enjoyed a pension of 2001. a year from the 
Crown, on account of his Anglo-Saxon acquirements: 
and will be long remembered by his friends as 4 
blameless, simple-minded man,—and by the publicas 
one who has done good service in rendering 
History full, particular and trustworthy. 





THE GLOBE THEATRE 
Southwark, Feb.14 

I take the liberty of calling your attention to what 
I consider to be a grave error (in your number for 
6th inst. criticizing Mr. Howitt’s work) with regard to 
the situation of the Globe Theatre. You say (quoting 
Malone), “On the Bankside in Southwark is, ot 
was, a lane called Maiden-lane, which is close to 
London Bridge,” and then (quoting Strype) “here 
was the Globe Alley,” &c.;—and hence you infer that 
the theatre stood near London Bridge. Now, thisex 
tract goes nearer to support Mr. Howitt’s assertion 
than your critic’s inference ; for the “ close to Lon 
don Bridge” must have reference to about half a 
mile. The lane mentioned in the extract till a 
comparatively recent period was called Maid-lane— 
now called New Park-street,—and is at the back of 
Barclay’s brewhouse. It runs directly parallel with 
the Bankside; and the Southwark Bridge approaches 
intersect both Maid-lane and Bankside unequally,— 
less than one-third being to the south and more than 
two-thirds to the west of it. The Globe-alley 
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ys know : Dut a place called the Bear Gardens is 
a ee Southwark Bridge. Your correspon- 
Mr. Johnston—although his map may seem to 
port your critic’s assertion, that the theatre 
* near London Bridge—militates altogether 
aginst the extract on which that opinion is founded: 
jgr if it he true that the theatre stood near the site 
present London Bridge (and a portion near 
ip wooden bridge he alludes to), then the Globe 
did not stand on the Bankside at all, but in 
the Borough Clink,—which, I believe, has been ec- 
cesiastical property from time immemorial, and 
to the see of Winchester. So that this sup- 
postion would altogether contradict the notion of 
there being contentions between the city authorities 
wd the players at the Blackfriars Theatre. My own 
js, that the theatre must have stoed near the 
geof the present Southwark Bridge, and between 
that bridge and Blackfriars,—if the word between can 
reapplied correctly with reference to a place so un- 
situated between two objects. Perhaps some 
ge of the clergymen who reside thereabouts could 
st the matter at rest. 
I may be permitted to observe, too, that the Globe 
Theatre in Knight's * Pictorial Shakspere’ is figured 
wan octagonal building. Gerorce Govutp. 


“grave error” which Mr. Gould accuses us of 
sme altogether of his own making. Noor is there 
avoceasion to refer to the clergymen at St. Saviour's 
prove the truth of what we state. The position of 
the Globe was settled 127 years ago, by the surveyor 
tho drew the “ Map of the Parishes of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, and St. George’s,’”’ for Strype’s edition of 
Stow, published, in 1720, in two volumes folio. The 
map we refer to will be found by any one curious 
aout the subject in vol. ii. b. iv. p. 27; and in that 

which ata distance according to scale of 900 feet 
fom the Church of St. Saviour’s, at London Bridge, 
malley is represented running out of Maid-lane to 
“the Bank” —numbered * 10,” and described in the 
mferences at the side as “Globe-alley.” That this 
aley was 80 called from the Globe Theatre, which 
weupied its site, there cannot be a doubt. The 
net alley westward is called “ Rose-alley,”’ from the 
Boe Theatre ; the next to that “ Bear-Alley,” from 
the Bear Gardens; and next.to“ Bear-alley” isthe Bear 
Garden itself. This same Globe-allev, we may add, 
is decribed by Hatton, who wrote in 1708, as 
*Globe-alley, on the west side of Deadman’s-place, 
Southwark, a passage to Maid-lane :” and Maid-lane 
isdescribed by the same author (who was a surveyor, 
bythe-by) as “ Maid-lane, in Southwark, between 
— W., and Deadman’s-place, E., L 600 


Mr. Gould, therefore, is wrong in thinking that 
the Globe stood between Southwark Bridge and 
Buackfriars Bridge,—while he is perfectly right in 
mpposing that it stood within the liberty ofthe Clink 
ad without the jurisdiction of the City. We now 
awply the name Bankside to a terrace and row of 
houses fronting the river ;—but the name was at first 
applied toa much larger frontage. Thus, Stow de- 
sribes the Clink Prison as “the Clink on the Bank,” 
(Ed. Thoms, p. 150); thus Alleyn the actor writes 
» old Philip Henslowe—* dwelling on the bank 
ide right over against the Clink” (Alleyn’s Life, 
p25); and Ben Jonson himself, in his famous ‘ Exe- 
tation upon Vulcan,’ describes the Globe as “ the 
gory of the Bank.’? 

Itwas Malone's opinion (‘ Inquiry,’ p. 84), that 
the Globe stood in Maid-lane :—“ On the contrary,” 
es Chalmers, “I maintain that the Globe was 
Stuated on the Bank, within eighty paces of the 
ner, which has since receded from its former limits; 
that the Globe stood on the site of John Whatley’s 
Windmill, as I was assured by an intelligent manager 

lay’s brewhouse, which covers in its ample 
Tange part of Globe Alley.” (* Apology,’ p. 114). 


., Where is Barclay’s brewhouse, “ which covers in | 


sample range part of Globe Alley ?” Surely not 
ween Southwark Bridge and Blackfriars Bridge— 
Most assuredly between, as we have stated from 
the very first, Southwark Bridge and London Bridge.] 





WM. HOWITT'S ‘HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE 
BRITISH POETS.’ 
\4 . 
We have a few words more to say on the subject 
this unfortunate publication,—ere we finally dis- 


df 





miss it, as one which has already occupied too much 
of our space and of the public attention. 

To a correspondent who has forwarded to us a 
copy of Mr. Howitt’s Journal for the present week 
we are indebted for far more than the courtesy 
itself. Amid the angry discussions which wait upon 
the path of duty that we have prescribed to ourselves, 
we find exactly that sort of reward for which we 
have laboured in a testimonial like this to our honesty 
of purpose and the good that it may have effected. 
If the due discharge of our office inevitably inflicts 
many a wound on the self-love of others, it is not 
fulfilled without many a sacrifice of private feeling 
of our own. The “never ending, still beginning” 
character of our toils is the least of their painful 
incidents. The estrangement, more or less temporary, 
of friends, and the misappreciation, more or less un- 
generous, of strangers, are consequences to which he 
must make up his mind who would exercise the 
critical office independently. Of all the literary 
paths, ours is perhaps the one whose compensations 
lie most exclusively in our own conscience—or in the 
evidences which, like the one in question, now and 
then reach us that our earnestness of intention has 
neither been overlooked nor barren. Literature, it 
is true, has—like Virtue—her own intrinsic rewards 
for all her professors: but they are yielded in larger 
measure and more luxurious kind, and taxed by 
fewer drawbacks, for most other of her followers 
than for the periodical critic. 

To come back, however, to the case of Mr. Howitt. 
One article only of his defence—or attack, whichever 
he wills to consider it—demands any notice from us, 
ere, as we have said, we finally dismiss the subject. 
Our list of the Errata contained in his volumes 
includes, it is urged, many that could only in fairness 
have been attributed to editorial oversight or incor- 
rectness of the press. It is quite true that some of 
them are such as, found in any less blundering asso- 
ciation, would scarcely have deserved more serious 
treatment—though that alone would furnish a heavy 
literary charge against a book professing to deal with 
facts. But it is the multitude and variety of Mr. 
Howitt’s examples which make up a case that dis- 
tributes the inference of ignorance over them all. It 
is the heavy blundering of the undeniable mistakes 
which communicates its significance to the cognate 
errors in whatever degree. Mere slovenliness could 
scarcely have run into so rank a growth on a page 
whose very appearance suggests the notion of careful 
typography: and even if Mr. Howitt could abstract 
from our catalogue all the instances which it is pos- 
sible, by the utmost latitude of interpretation, to put 
under the protection of the ordinary Erratum, he 
would yet leave so much to he affiliated on his own 
ostentatious ignorance that it could yield his reputa- 
tion no sensible relief. The difficulty, however, is, 
that Mr. Howitt has in these volumes run so con- 
scientiously through all the gradations of bungling, 
that it would be impossible for the most determined 
indulgence to say with certainty where ignorance 
ends and carelessness begins. We had, therefore, 
no other course than that of giving the catalogue 
in extenso—leaving to each reader the duty of 
making allowances according to the measure of his 
own individual charity. 

There is one other point—to which we adverted 
last week—and which we desirenow to enforce by 
a few further words. We speak of the vulgarity of 
intention which drags before the public the names 
of those who have not, like Mr. Howitt, affected 
publicity for themselves,—nor ever, in the course of 
a long literary career, thrust themselves forward in 
connexion with the arguments which they had to 
maintain. One so fond of intruding his own per- 
sonality as Mr. Howitt—and marking his moralities 
conspicuously with his name—can scarcely be made 
to understand the earnestness which retires behind 
its themes, and thinks that truth may stand without 
its personal signature. Mr. Howitt may, if such be his 
taste, register his own name with those of the philoso- 
phers who—like “ Montaigne, Bacon, and Lord Veru- 
lam,’’ as he himself ludicrously makes out a part of the 
list—have advocated the cause of liberal education ; 
or he may even, in his love of personal appeaiances, 
give to himself, if he will, as he has to others, the be- 
nefit of a double entry :—but there are those whose 
desire to labour in the same worthy cause is accompa- 
nied by no self-reference; and them he has no right 





whatever to introduce to the suspicion of mixed mo- 
tives which attaches to those who are fond of ostenta- 
tiously writing their own names upon their nostrums. 
—Neither Mr. Howitt's name, nor the name 
which, by 4 mere piece of coarseness, he has tam- 
pered with, are, he may depend upon it, essential 
parts of any truth which their owners may respec- 
tively have to teach. The thinking public have 
little interest in names, save in very rare cases,— 
as Mr. Howitt’s recent “ progress” has somewhat 
unpleasantly taught him. Had his name not been 
written on his title-page, it would assuredly not have 
been connected with his book by us. This as 
a general principle towards authors :—still more 
incumbent, of course, where—as in the case of 
the ‘Homes and Haunts,—the suppression of the 
name is an act of mercy.—That a gentleman who 
undertakes the mission of haunting the doors of 
poets for the purpose of picking up hints of their 
habits—and hunts out private feelings for use as a 
literary and beneficial property of his own—should 
take upon himself to drag forward a more humble- 
minded cultivator of letters into a notoriety which 
he never sought,—may be matter for rebuke, but 
can scarcely be so of surprise. The spirit of all 
this author's proceedings in connexion with these ill- 
advised volumes has been the same. Without 
desiring to push an unfavourable inference too far, it. 
is, to say the least, an unfortunate coincidence that 
the parties who have refused access to Mr. Howitt's 
intrusive curiosity have, in more than one instance, 
been those who have incurred his evil report :—and it 
would seem to be in the same order of causation that 
the critic who could not approve of his volumes has 
had to undergo his abuse. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Our obituary intelligence of the present week is 
heavy with a more than common burden. In ano- 
other portion of our paper will be found some particu- 
lars relating to the claims on public regret of Mr. 
Sharon Turner—who died at Winchmore-hill on 
Saturday last.—Our columns of this day contain alsoa 
biographical tribute to the merits of Mr. Collins the 
Academician, who was lost to the arts on Wed- 
nesday last, after a lengthened illness. A more 
original artist in his line it would be difficult to name 
—pbut the peculiarity of his genius has procured for 
it a general popularity which enables us to dispense 
with lengthened comment.—To these distinguished 
names is to be added that of Mr. Macvey Napier,; 
well known in the world of letters as the editor of 
the Edinburgh Review, and of the seventh and last 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, The age 
of Mr. Napier was about 70; and his health had 
been for some time in a declining state. He was 
originally a writer to the Signet ; and was the first 
to fill the chair of conveyancing in the law faculty of 
the University of Edinburgh. His literary career may 
be said to have commenced in 1829—when he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Jeffrey in the management of the Edin- 
burgh Review. His last public appearance was asa wit- 
ness in the recent case of Dugald Stewart's son against 
the publishers of the Encyclopedia Britannica ; which 
our readers may have seen reported in the papers not 
many weeks ago.—As Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, a word must be given also to record the 
death of the Duke of Northumberland.—_We have 
just heard of the decease, too, of another of those who 
may be called the realists (if not the humourists) 
of fiction —Mr. Charles Hooton. He was one of 
the many men of talent whom Nottingham has pro- 
duced. But for a certain acidity of manner and 
the depressing nature of its subject—which car- 
ried the reader through the dreariest by-ways of 
professional mendicity —his first novel, ‘ Bilberry 
Thurland,’ would have excited more attention. As 
it is, we remember it better than the public, by the 
side of Mr. C. Whitehead’s ‘Jack Ketch.’ Since its 
publication, if we mistake not, Mr. Hooton was a few 
years absent from England in one of the colonies: 
and the fruits of his voyaging may be traced in certain 
spirited ballads which have recently appeared in the 
New Monthly Magazine, not overlooked by us. Be- 
sides these, Mr. Hooton produced a second novel, 
*Colin Clink’\—not to enumerate other fugitive con- 
tributions to the periodicals——Mr. Kearns Deane, 
the architect (whose name, like Mr. Collins's, be- 
longs properly to our Fine Art department of Gossip, 
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but is included here for the sake of one general 
obituary record)—known in Ireland by many works 
which he has executed there in connexion with Sir 
‘Thomas Deane, his brother—expired on the 30th ult. 
in the prime of life; worn out, it is asserted, by the 
increasing devotion with which he toiled at his pro- 
fession.— Nor must we omit to record the loss which 
the literature of the auction-room has sustained by 
the death, at Brighton,on the 8th inst., of the well- 
known George Robins. Mr. Robins was a mighty 
dealer in Romance—the Alexandre Dumas of the 
‘sale-room. No literary wizard ever wielded a wand 
of more power than the hammer of the notorious 
auctioneer. He could have furnished forth a hun- 
dred Monte Christos. Hidden treasures came to 
light on every estate subjected to his alchemical rhe- 
toric, and streams unknown to song ran gold in his 
advertisement lyrics. If Mr. Robins cannot claim to 
be the inventor of the emphasis of the Capital Letter, 
he may be said to have raised it to its highest power. 
We are not sure that we may not some day treat our 
readers to a dissertation on his geniusand works. All 
the real property of the kingdom seems to have lost 
something of its potential value by the silencing of 
George Robins’s hammer. 


Abroad, a loss to science is recorded in the death 
of M. Dutrochet, a member of the Paris Academy 
in its section of Rural Economy, aged 70 years.— 
A Roman correspondent of a morning paper has 
communicated some curious particulars relating to 
the death in that capital of a man of letters, who 
formerly resided for some years both in London and 
Paris—where his name may be remembered, perhaps, 
by some of our readers. “Two days ago, the Piazza 
di Spagna was the scene of a strange transaction. 
An author of several treatises on educational matters, 
Angelo Cerrutti, after spending the last few months 
in composing his autobiography—which fills two 
octavo volumes—and having caused supplies of the 
work to be distributed for sale at the various book- 
sellers’ shops throughout the city, on the morning of 
the 2nd inst. ordered a number of bill-stickers to 
placard all Rome with the title of the said autobio- 
graphy—‘ scritia lui vivente :’ and while they were 
executing his job in all directions, he quietly, at noon, 
blew his brains out.” 


After these melancholy details of death, we natu- 

rally turn for consolation to the paragraphs which 
record provision made for, or honours that have 
fallen on, the living. First, then, we are glad to see 
that the Royal Literary Fund Society have forwarded 
1007. to the gentlemen who are endeavouring to 
provide, by public and private subscription, a perma- 
nent fund for the nine destitute children of the late 
Rev. J. Hewlett :—but, at the same time, we are at 
.a loss to understand how such facts as these become 
the subjects of newspaper paragraphs. It is quite true 
that the immediate case is one whose melancholy 
notoriety removes the objection that has prescribed 
the principle of secrecy in the distribution of the 
Society’s funds as an obligation at once to the reci- 
pient and the subscribers. And it is further true that 
all means which in this instance may increase the 
notoriety, and help to inoculate others with the 
sympathy which suggested this donation, are probably 
of more use than a secret vote could have been. Still, 
the principle of the institution is violated in this 
instance—as in others where the violation is a direct 
and painful invasion of the rights of literary mis- 
fortune: the implied confidence being more than a 
formal—it is an essential—part of the idea of the in- 
stitution itself and of the relief which its object is 
to afford. 

From Cambridge, we learn that the Master and 
Fellows of St. John’s College have commenced a 
subscription, which already amounts to 6001., for the 
purpose of doing honour to Mr. Adams. The sum 
to be raised is destined to found a liberal prize for the 
study of Astronomy, to be connected with that gen- 
tleman’s name.—In Paris, the French Academy has 
elected M. Empis to fill the vacant chair of the late 
M. de Jouy ; M. Le Clerc and M. Deschamps having 
been the rival candidates:—and the Academy of 
Sciences has elected M. Lebesque of Bordeaux to suc- 
ceed M. Jacobi (who has become a Foreign Associate) 
as one of its corresponding members.—M, Wilm, 
Inspector of the Academy at Strasburg, has been 
chosen a correspondent of the Academy of Moral 





and Political Sciences in the same capital, in its 
Section of Philosophy. 

The Marquis of Northampton, as President of the 
Royal Society, held his first conversazione for the 
present season on Saturday last, at his mansion on 
the Terrace, Piccadilly. There was a very large 
attendance of members—as well as of learned and 
otherwise distinguished men unconnected with the 
society.—The same nobleman has, we are informed 
accepted the office of Patron of the College of Pre- 
ceptors. 

The Hunterian Oration was delivered on Monday 
last, by Mr. Joseph Henry Green. The audience 
was very large. The orator chose for his subject 
Medical Education; which he treated in a manner 
worthy the friend of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. With 
profound and lofty eloquence, he pleaded for the 
full intellectual developement of the practitioner of 
medicine ;—and concluded with the recommendation 
that medical and all other education should be 
superintended by the Coleridgian “National Church.” 
The oration was listened to throughout with marked 
attention:—but the conclusion was received with 
mingled signs of disapprobation. 

The whole of the scaffolding that has hitherto con- 
cealed the architectural proportions of the New 
Palace at Westminster has been removed from that 
part fronting the Thames and Westminster Bridge. 
It is stated that Mr. Barry has intimated to the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne that the House of Lords will 
be completed for the reception of their Lordships 
after the Easter recess, with the exception of the 
fresco paintings and the statues in the niches. The 
New House of Commons is not expected to be 
ready for some time.—We may mention here that 
the surveyors have begun taking the levels for the 
bridge to cross the Thames to the new park about to 
be formed in Battersea fields. 

We have received a letter from a Mr. Chapman, of 
Leicester, contradicting the statement in our report of 
Mr. Highton’s paper read before the Society of Arts 
on the 23rd of December last—to the effect that St. 
George’s Church, in that town, had been “ entirely 
destroyed” by the lightning which struck it on the 
Ist of August—and inclosing a print which exhibits 
the limited extent of the injury done. We are not 
answerable for the exaggeration—the report being 
given substantially as we received it from the Society. 
Mr. Chapman states that all the money necessary to 
repair the damage has been collected by voluntary 
subscription. 

A Greek manuscript of the learned Byzantine 
grammarian of the twelfth century, Tzetzes, entitled 
the Homeric Allegories, has just been brought to light 
in the Library of the Vatican. The discovery is due to 
theAbbé Pietro Matranga, one of thetranscribersof the 
library; who intends to publish the work with critical 
annotations, Tzetzes belongs, as is known, to the class 
of bad writers of the time of Comnenes : the publication 
of thework will therefore be important only ina philolo- 
gical point of view—because of the numerous quota- 
tions which it contains from ancient authors. It gives 
the names of fourteen writers on military tactics hither- 
tounknown. The name of M. Matranga is authority 
sufficient for calling public attention to this work. 

Familiarity is said to breed contempt: and though 
the proverb will not admit of an application in any- 
thing like terms so disrespectful to the case of comets, 
yet it is most true that these meteors have declined 
immensely from their dignity since the days when 
their apparition was a thing “with fear of change 
perplexing monarchs.” The recurrence of such phe- 
nomena in our time is so frequent, that they have 
almost ceased to be a matter of record save in those 
especial publications which keep the “ Circular” of 
the heavens. Some of our readers may, however, 
care to know that Mr. Hind has discovered a tele- 
scopic comet in Cepheus. It is a faint nebulosity, with 
aslight condensation in the centre, though no positive 
nucleus is visible. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — CHEMICAL 
LECTURES by Dr. RYAN, with brilliant and varied Experiments 
daily, and on the _—— of Mondays, Wednesdays, re ge 
during LENT, Dr. BACHHOFFNER will deliver a Series of Lec- 
tures on ASTRONOMY, exhibiting the latest discoveries, on the 
Mornings and svenlaes of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, with 
new and appropriate Mus: . Wallis. On the alternate Mornings 
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Gamble. The odels other Works in the Useful Arts are 
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Dissolving Views. Experiments by the Diver and Diving Bell, &c. 
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SOCIETIES 


AsTRoNoMICAL.—Feb, 12 and 13..We gave j 
our last number a short notice of the annual gem 
meeting :—our report of which contained an oma; 
of some importance. Instead of saying that a special 
general meeting was summoned /o discuss the guhj 
we should have said to give power to the Council, 
discuss the subject. We proceed, now, to give a 
short summary of the two days’ Proceedings :~ fy 
the meeting was adjourned. 

The Council, as we have alread reported 
nounced that they were unable to pe toa ~ 
clusion on the subject of the medal. Two opinion 
divided the field;—one, that a medal should be Voted 
to M. Leverrier alone; the other, that unley a 
medal were also given to Mr. Adams a great injustice 
would be done. 

The structure of our scientific societies isof this kind 
A few persons generally do the scientific work;—a fey 
more attend the ordinary meetings, to hear what has 
been done and to transact general business ;— while 
the great majority rarely appear except on occasions 
which excite unusual discussion. The circumstanes 
of the present case brought a large meeting together: 
consisting of persons who, each in his way, was dig 
satisfied that nothing had been done—though each, 
no doubt, would have preferred that nothing to any 
something except his own. Mr. Babbage began by 
moving that the matter should be referred back to 
the Council. This motion was disposed of ons 
point of order; the by-laws requiring that medal 
should be awarded at no other time than that of the 
ordinary Council meeting in January. He then 
moved an expression of regret,—which was seconded 
by Dr. Fitton: and this was negatived. Member 
of Council gave hints that they would not act ifa 
vote of censure were passed upon opinions, or upon 
the Council of nineteen, in a case in which the law 
gave to five the power of arresting the result, Both 
mover and seconder disclaimed all intention of im 
puting blame: but the meeting seemed practically 
to assent to the assertion of several Fellows, that an 
expression of regret is one of blame civilly expremed. 
Other propositions were negatived: and at last it 
was carried, that a special general meeting should be 
called to consider the expediency of giving power to 
the Council, pro hdc vice, to award two or more 
medals, in spite of the by-laws. The meeting then 
adjourned till the next day. 

On Saturday, the business was resumed. The 
components of the meeting had nearly dwindled 
down to the ordinary frequenters of the Society, 
The principal business was the election of offices 
for the ensuing year. It appeared that, from variow 
causes, some apprehension had been felt lest the 
Society should be cramped in its operations by the 
difficulty of finding officers with leisure enough to 
pay sufficient attention to its business, To mee 
this emergency, and until further measures could be 
taken, five gentlemen had agreed to divide the 
routine of the work among themselves — Captain 
Smyth as vice president, Mr. De Morgan and M: 
Galloway as secretaries, Mr. Hind as foreign secte- 
tary, and Mr. Sheepshanks. Among the members 
to whom no particular duty was allotted are the 
names of Herschel (President), Airy, Adams, &. 
Mr. Bishop, whose observatory in the hands at 
Mr. Hind is in high and well-known activity, 1 
tains the post of Treasurer. But the difficulty of 
working in harmony when matters of strong differ. 
ence of opinion are not allowed to be laid aside by 
mutual consent, produced its usual effects. Mt 
Sheepshanks positively refused to join the Council; 
professing, however, his willingness still to perform, 
for the secretaries but not for the Society, the portion 
of work which had been allotted to him. He pre 
tested against belonging to a body which was very 
likely to attach his name to what he could not help 
feeling to be an unjust decision. Mr. De Morgan 
said, that, though he would not subject the meeting 
to the inconvenience of having to find a secretary 
the spot, he thought it but fair to - vieoale 
circumstances of s occurrence mig 

a imilar statemedt, 





to retire. Mr. Galloway made a simi 
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~varanteeing, however, the continuance of his 
og for one year. The meeting proceeded to 


weet: and elected the whole of the list proposed 
¥ the Council,—including Mr. Shecpshanks, who 


: that his determination remained unaltered. 

This question of medals is almost the only one 
that can come before the Council into the discussion 
a@fwhich may enter that question of right and wrong 

ghich an honest man never allows his opinion to 
ye overruled by considerations of expediency. On 
the knowledge of this, a wise by-law was enacted 
which requires a majority of three to one in favour 
of the award of a medal. The consequence is, that, 
shen opinion is much divided, no decision can take 
place. It was an unwise thing, in our opinion, to 
fore back upon the consideration of those who had 
already long and anxiously deliberated without 
griving at any conclusion, the discussion of a 
involving so many disputed points. It 
yould have been better if the meeting had taken 
the matter into its own hands; and called a special 

ing, not to enlarge the powers of the Council, 
hut to do the thing itself. We do notsay this would 
have been the best thing for the medal,—but it would 
lave been more advantageous to the Society. The 
meeting, however, showed, on more points than one, 
a strong feeling that so large a body, and so mixed, 
msnot a proper court for the hearing of such a case. 
Itdoes not follow that the special meeting now called 
must ofnecessity adopt the conclusion of the general 
meeting which called it. No one parliament, though 
itmay send business to its successor, can dictate how 
that business shall be done. And if the Society will 
take a little advice from without, very respectfully 
ofered, they will allow the matter to rest where it is, 
and not compromise the working utility, perhaps 
the very existence, of the useful body to which they 
belong, by persisting in demanding a decision from 
those who have the best possible reasons to know that 
they cannot agree. 

The whole business was very amicably conducted ; 
and we could not but notice the manner in which 
tery attempt to bring on the actual discussion of 
the merits of M. Leverrier and Mr. Adams fell dead 
for want of any one to take up the opposite of any 
vew, All who chose to begin were allowed to 
wume whatever they pleased,—and met with no 
mer. The meeting seemed to know that the 
point before them was, not what those merits were, 
wt whether, under existing circumstances, the com- 
parison should be entered upon, and how. 

Wealso noticed the unbending determination of 
the Council not to submit to dictation of an opinion, 
a toanything in the most remote degree resembling 
a intimation that the result must be of one par- 
tiular kind. The intention to make such intimation 
wa strongly disavowed on all sides: though more 
tun one of the motions made rather savoured of 
it If then, it should happen that under enlarged 
porers the Council should be able to find some 
turse of proceeding which will command the re- 
qusite majority, we, at least, shall be satisfied that 
the result will be an honourable one, and that the 
nedal or medals will be such as can be gracefully 
dred and cordially accepted. Whatever may 
happen, we trust there will be no diminution of the 
wivity of a Society the annual Report of which, if 
mad at length, would have occupied more than two 

ind more than half that time even if that 


important item the biographies of deceased astro- 


wmers had been struck out. We noticed six gen- 
nd there may have been more—who have, 
@ have had, Observatories of their own: and we 
that in every instance we may say the im- 
nuke was given by the Society. 
We had the curiosity to make a little examination 
athe list of the proposed Council ; and we find 
defollowing result :— 
Total number—nineteen. 
_ Number of those who have had experience of astronomical 
its, whether as instrument makers or as naval 
‘wr as employed in observatories or as having, or 
y , Observatories of their own—/ourteen. 
Number of those who have written on mathematics or on 
y—sirtecn, 
Number of those who have written on points of history in 
or astronomy—eight. 
Number of those in all three predicaments—ive. 
h in two of them—nine. 
ere of the three predicaments—none. 
ov, if this body declares that it cannot come 





to a decision by three to one, we shall feel very con- 
fident that the point ought not to be decided in this 
country and at this time. 





Roya Institution.— Feb. 5.— Admiral Sir E. 
Codrington, V.P. in the chair.—‘ Some Considera- 
tions on the Nature of Heat,’ by W. R. Grove, Esq. 
Mr. Grove’s objects in this inquiry were—lIst, to 
illustrate and develope views already suggested by 
himself, in his treatise on ‘ The Correlation of Phy- 
sical Forces,’ p. 14 et seg.; and, 2ndly, to connect 
those views with his recent discovery of the decom- 
position of water by heat. He briefly adverted to 
the various received hypotheses respecting the nature 
of heat; and then avowed his opinion to be in favour 
of the dynamic theory,—or that which views heat, 
not as a simple emanation from matter, nor an un- 
dulation in an etherial medium pervading matter,— 
but a force producing motion in matter itself, or in 
what we may term ordinary matter. Having ex- 
hibited a small train of wheels, he invited attention 
to the fact, that as long as all the wheelwork is in 
motion, little heat is elicited; but that, whenever 
the movement of the machinery is impeded by an 
obstacle, heat is evolved at that spot. Thus, the 
gross or visible moticn is impeded, and becomes 
subdivided into minute vibrations, which are heat. 
Having illustrated this view of the nature of heat by 
various experiments, Mr. Grove proceeded to con- 
sider those phenomena of what is called latent heat, 
which seem, at first sight, opposed to this dynamic 
theory —and have generally been so considered. If 
a thermometer be plunged into heated water, the 
mercury and the water for a time expand together, 
though in somewhat different degrees; but, presently, 
the force of heat overcomes the cohesive force of the 
water (though not of the mercury), and expands it 
into steam. Finding now an easier, or less resisting, 
medium on which to expand itself, the force of heat 
continues rapidly expanding the water; while the 
mercury, not having arrived at the point at which 
its cohesive force is similarly overcome, suffers little 
or no expansion, and the thermometer is consequently 
stationary. If, however, an obstacle is presented to 
the expansion of the water by physical pressure, 
then the mercury again expands, and rises in the 
thermometer. Mr. Grove proceeded to prove that 
chemical affinity was, like cohesive force, antagonist 
to heat, and capable of being surmounted by it. In 
the analysis of cyanide of mercury by heat, he 
showed that, if composition be attraction, heat is the 
cause of repulsion—i.e. decomposition. In conclu- 
sion, he gave a brief review of those investigations 
into the decomposition of water with which we have 
already presented our readers [No. 986]. By these 
a striking exceptional case to his theory was re- 
moved, and every promise given of a generalized 
relation, or of the establishment of the law of conti- 
nuity between physical and chemical attraction. 


Socrety or Arts.—Jan. 27.G. Moore, Esq. 
V.P. in the chair.—‘ On a Pneumatic Inspirator for 
the Use of Dry Grinders, Divers, Firemen, &c. ; also 
on its Applicability for the Administration of Sul- 
phuric or other Medicated Vapours,’ by Mr. Startin. 
To give an idea of the extent of this evil, we need but 
refer to the statistics of mortality among dry grinders 
of needles or cutlery; by which it appears that the 
majority of deaths occur between the ages of 26 and 
30. After enumerating the various trades by whom 
such an instrument might be used with advantage, the 
writer proceeds to describe the apparatus: which con- 
sists of a thin case of metal, glass, or other substance, 
1} inches deep, 24 long, and 3} in breadth at the base; 
and is so constructed as to cover the mouth and 
nostrils, and is retained on the face by an elastic 
band. This case is provided with two valves, made 
of vulcanized Indian rubber. One is in front of the 
case, and opens outwards; the other is in the bottom, 
below the mouth, and opens inwards. A tube is 
attached to the case below the latter valve, and opens 
into the external air :—or it may be fixed to a vessel 
carried in the folds of the dress, and arranged with 
a tube having one opening to the air, whilst its lower 
extremity is immersed in a fluid which shall absorb 
or neutralize the noxious particles. 

* On his Portable Vapour Bath,’ by Mr. J. Boyd. 
—The apparatus consists of a spirit lamp placed 
under a reservoir of water, upon the top of which is 
a perforated dish, to be used when a medicated 








vapour is required. The apparatus is very portable, 
and costs 25s. 

Feb. 3.—W. F. Cooke, Esq. V.P. in the chair.— 
D. Maclise, C. L. Eastlake, F. Webster, J. C. Hors- 
ley,C. A. Cole, and G. Perry, Esqrs., were elected 
Members. 

Digby Wyatt, Esq. read an Essay ‘On the Art of 
Mosaic, Ancient and Modern.’—The author com- 
menced by stating that the most cursory glance at 
the subject must convince that this art, taking the 
form of either pavement or mural decoration, has 
been connected with most of the noblest efforts of 
architectural genius in all ages; and as it is the 
wish of many at the present time to effect its 
revival, he would endeavour to convey as clear an 
idea as possible of the nature, history, and condition 
of this graceful handmaid to the science of decoration. 
The first positive notice of the existence of such an 
art occurs in the 6th verse of the Ist chapter of the 
book of Esther ; where, in an account of the riches 
and luxury of the palace of Ahasuerus, it is men- 
tioned that “ the beds were of gold, and silver, upon 
a pavement of red, and blue, and white, and 
black marble.” This passage establishes the fact, 
that the Persians were acquainted with the art of 
mosaic ; and, according to the opinion and hypotheses 
of Ciampini (one of the most learned of the Italian 
antiquaries), it was communicated by them to the 
Greeks, Unfortunately, there have not been handed 
down to us any examples corroborative of this asser- 
tion; but, possessing Pliny’s direct testimony that it 
was from that enlightened people that the Romane 
first procured their specimens,—having, also, the 
collateral evidence that the introduction of mosaic 
in pavements was cotemporaneous with the subjuga- 
tion of Greece by the Romans (an event which brought 
multitudes of Grecian artists and workmen to Rome), 
—perceiving that on the most ancient pavement 
existing there, the splendid Palestrina mosaic depo- 
sited by Sylla in the Temple of Fortune at Preneste 
about 80 years before Christ, the names are written 
in Greek characters,—and being in possession of 
several other corroborating facts, we can have 
scarcely any doubt that it was from Greece that this 
art was imported into Italy, and that the era of its. 
introduction corresponds very nearly with that of the 
reduction of that degenerated country to the equi- 
vocal condition of a Roman province. The earliest 
term employed in describing mosaic in general. 
“Jithostroton”—betrays an unquestionable Greek 
origin ; and it is a curious fact, that the names de- 
signating all the individual varieties are as clearly 
Roman, and of a subsequent adoption. Among the 
conflicting conclusions arrived at by the old commen- 
tators as to the exact nature of these several branches, 
it is difficult to trace out a clear and positive system = 
but the account given by Ciampini coinciding very 
nearly with that of Furietti, carries with it the 
greatest apy of probability,—and ts the 
most clear picture of the art as practised by the 
Romans during the highest period of its and their 
developement—the dominion of the twelve Cesars. 
He divides the art into four principal varieties: two 
applying generally to pavements—“ Tesselatum” and 
“Sectile;"—and two usually to mural decoration, 
namely, “ Figlinum” and “ Vermiculatum.” First, of 
Opus Tesselatum — probably the most ancient of 
all, This kind of mosaic consisted of small cubes 
of marble, seldom averaging more than three-quarters. 
of an inch square, sawn or worked by hand into such 
simple geometrical forms as when combined would 
best compose a figure equally geometrical — but, 
of course, characterized by greater intricacy. The 
ornament generally called the Greek fret was one 
constantly worked out in this material; and various 
graceful combinations of square and circular lines 
are of constant recurrence. The small tubes were 
called tessere. It is probable that the first colours 
employed were chiefly black and white; and that 
the general introduction of red, blue, and yellow was 
subsequent to the invention of the Opus Figlinum.. 
The best examples of the Opus Tesselatum occur 
at Pompeii, in the Salaof the Nuovo Braccio, in the 
Vatican, and in the Baths of Caracalla: many very fine 
specimens have also been found in this country. The 
second division of the art was also generally applied to 
pavement ; and it is to the Opus Sectile that the Pan- 
theon at Romeisindebted foritssimple yet magnificent 
pavement, This variety of mosaic was formed of 
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thin slices of differently-coloured marbles, called | 
crusta: which were cut into slabs of such forms as, | 
when combined, should compose some regular geo- 
metrical figure—but never in such arrangement as to 
produce a direct imitation of any particular object. 
The effect sought was that, simply, of a pleasing | 
intricacy derivable from the contrast in form, vein, 
and colour, of the s'abs of the various marbles em- | 
ployed. Ciampini would appear to regard this 
variety as nearly similar to the modern Florentine 
mosaic; but there is this remarkable distinction, 
that m the former the ornaments are solely geome- 
trical, and not imitative ;—while the principal merit | 
of the latter consists in the fidelity with which it | 
imitates any particular object. This kind of pave- 
ment was much employed on the revival of the arts 
in 1500 ;—the pavements of St. Peter's and of many 
of the principal Italian churches being constructed 
on this principle. ‘I am not aware,” continues Mr. 
Wyatt, “that any example of ancient Opus Sectile 
has been discovered in this country ; and it is but of | 
rare recurrence even in Italy. The date of its first | 
employment in Rome may probably be referred to 
about 100 years before Christ. 

“We come next to the mosaics which were more 
generally employed as mural decoration ; and pro- 
ceed to an examination of the Opus Figlinum,— 
which, according to Pliny, was first used, about 24 
years before Christ, in the decoration of the Baths of 
Agrippa, built behind the Pantheon at that period. 
It consisted of an imitation of figures, fruits, orna- 
ments, &c., by small cubes of a vitreous composition, 
composed of alumina and some metallic oxide as 
colouring matter. Sometimes the mosaic was formed 
of this fictile material solely ; and at others in com- 
bination with similar cubes of marble or stone. From 
the constant reference made by the poets and satirists, 
in describing the general luxury of the Imperial 
dominions, to the vitree parietes (glassy walls),nodoubt 
can exist that this material was of the most frequent 
occurrence in the decoration of both public and pri- 
vate buildings. ‘The vitree parietes are sometimes 
described as ‘cum auro superinducto’ — i. e. with 
gold laid over; and this phrase exactly designates 
the process which has apparently been followed in 
manufacturing the gold-grounded tesserz that exist 
at Pompeii. On a piece of this vitreous compound 
—in shape and size like a thin tile, and unburnt— 
was laid a sheet of gold leaf, surmounted by thin 
glass ;—the whole being then placed in the kiln, and 
burnt to such a point as to render the union of the 
parts perfect and to make the whole tile homoge- 
neous in substance. It was then broken up to the 
sizes required for the particular ornament to be exe- 
cuted. A precisely similar process was followed in 
forming the Byzantine gold-grounded mosaic. I am 
not aware of any specimen in England of the sole 
employment of Opus Figlinum ; but in most of the 
pavements hitherto discovered those colours which 
could not readily be procured by the employment of 
the different stones found in the neighbourhood were 
supplied in a sort of earthy fictile work,—which, 
however, has not, in any instance that I have seen, 
quite that semi-transparency which characterizes the 
Italian examples.— We then come to the most elabo- 
rate of our four varieties—the Opus Vermiculatum: 
which was limited to the direct imitation of figures, 
ornaments, pictures, &c.—the whole object being 
pourtrayed,withall itstrue colours, shadesand reflexes, 
by means of a judicious arrangement of small cubes 
ef different-coloured marbles,—and, where extreme 
brilliancy of tint was required, by glass and precious 
stones. Ciampini subdivides the Opus Vermiculatum 
into three varieties: the Major, chiefly applied to 
pavements; the Medium, to walls; and the Minor, to 
pictures and portable ornaments ;—and it is in this 
order that we would briefly notice it. The Opus 
Major was generally employed in large pavements, 
er ceilings; and represented the figures of gods, cen- 
taurs, genii, or heroes. It was very commonly exe- 
cuted in black and white marble only. In the fine | 
specimens which have been found in the Baths of 
Caracalla, the figures are very large; and have been | 
executed with a wonderful degree of spirit, although 
the cubes are large and the work is altogether 
of acoarse description. Most of thespecimens found 
in England are of this variety; and some possess 
considerable merit. ‘The Medium was a much finer 
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| such subjects as required greater delicacy in the treat- 


ment and more softness in the shades and tints— 
such as Cupids, flowers, small figures, festoons, &c. 
Some beautiful specimens have been found at Pom- 
peii; where they have been used, in the most honour- 
able part of some of the richest houses, as pavements. 
But there are good grounds for the belief that it was 
most commonly employed as a mural decoration. 
The celebrated ‘ great mosaic’ of Pompeii, supposed 
to represent the battles of Alexander and Darius, is 
of Medium work ; and there are many beautiful 


| specimens in the Vatican collection.—The Minor 


Opus Vermiculatum was the finest and most ela- 
borate of all the ancient Roman mosaics ; and con- 
sisted of the most delicate pictures formed entirely 
by minute pieces of marble and fictile work—many 
of the little strips being only one-twentieth of an 
inch across. This work was held in extraordinary 


| estimation among the Romans; and it is related of 


Julius Cesar, as an instance of his taste for luxury, 
that he carried with him, for the adornment of his 
tent, pieces of this precious mosaic. The most beau- 
tiful specimen that has been preserved is the one 
usually known by the name of ‘ Pliny’s doves’\—from 
the fact of that author having described, in terms of 
the highest admiration, a piece of mosaic of similar 
design, from which this is supposed to be an antique 
copy. This graceful composition—which consists of 
three doves pluming themselves on the edge of a metal 
basin—is doubtless known to many of my hearers ; 
but those only whose good fortune it has been to in- 
spect it closely can form any idea of the delicacy of 
its execution, and how charmingly the texture of the 
feathers, the metallic lustre of the bow], the brilliancy 
of the eyes of the birds, and even the shadow in the 
water, are rendered. It is preserved in the Gallery 
of the Capitol. The original of this work is ascribed 
by Pliny to Sosos, an artist of Pergamos. There 
are several other specimens in existence at Rome 
and Naples ; but in none has the art been carried to 
such elaborate perfection as in this.—The Opus 
Asaroton may be regarded as a minor division 
of the Opus Vermiculatum,—with this peculi- 
arity, that the only design allowed in its compo- 
sition was the representation of such fragments as 
might be supposed to fall from the table and lie 
strewn upon the floor. This puerile conceit found 
its admirers among the emasculate Romans; and even 
the learned Pliny commends it as a work of ingenu- 
ity.—There is yet one other variety of mosaic pave- 
ment, which the author has observed at Pompeii; and 
which may not inaptly be termed the Opus Incertum 
of mosaic. It is composed of all sorts and kinds of 
marble, put together in irregular shapes ; and, when 
united into a mass with cement and laid upon the 
floor prepared to receive it, reduced to a polished 
face by friction. This is almost precisely similar 
in mode of execution to the Venetian Pisé floor and 
the common Italian 'Trazzo—varieties in great use at 
the present day. The author, in completing his 
sketch of the art under the Romans, has only to 
notice the preparation ordinarily made by them for 
the reception of the mosaics. They first placed a 
large layer of stones or flinis, with but very little 
cement, on the ground. Upon this was spread a 
course of concrete, composed of smaller stones and 
lime, in the general proportion of 5 to 2,-which 
was beaten and rammed with great care, until its 
thickness was reduced to about 9’. This process of 
beating was ‘called ‘ruderatio\—the stratum itself 
‘rudus.” The third layer—which consisted of a 
kind of cement called ‘nucleus,’ composed of one 
part lime and three of broken brick, shards, &c.,— 
was then worked to a true face; and on it was drawn 
the outline of the pattern. The tesserx, or small 
pieces of mosaic, were then placed; and over the 
whole was poured liquid cement, so as perfectly to 
fill up the interstices between the cubes. After the 
superfluous cement had been removed, all slight 
inequalities were reduced by friction with pieces 
of marble; and thus the whole was brought to 
a uniform surface. The degree of polish bestowed 
entirely depended on the fineness of the work.— 
Returning from our sketch of the nature of the 
art to the history of its progress, we cannot but be 
struck by the rapid manner in which this exotic ex- 
panded when once fairly planted in the hot-bed of 
Roman civilization. During the reigns of the twelve 


kind of work ; and in it were generally executed | Cesars it rose to unexampled popularity, and its 





artificers were among the most honoured jn the statp 
Perhaps during the reign of Hadrian, the ¥ me 
of architecture, this manufacture touched the hj 
point of all its greatness,—and from that full 
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of its glory hastened unto its setting. The an subjects é 
sality of its employment throughout Italy is dem. Mr. © 
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strated by the fact, that at Pompeii (which Was oy 
whelmed a.p. 79), there is scarcely a single dweling 
house to be found that does not contain some gracefyl 
specimen of mosaic—by the testimony of 
(a.p. 40) ; who is related by Catullus to have ex 
claimed, * I should indeed consider myself poor ang 
sordid if the walls of my house were not adomed 
with Alexandrian marbles, in Numidian. sectijiy 
(crusta),—and by the further fact that, wherever er 
cavations have been made in Rome, the original levels 
may almost be predicated from the strata of tesserp 




































usually found. Just as the Frenchman of tod; jy —4™ 
carried his café and his boulevard into the heart jy isha | 
Algeria, so did the Roman of old bear with him ty [ye 
the most remote provinces his luxurious bath and hiy f 2##14 ° 
favourite mosaic. Wherever Roman energy planted 4 Now, | 
its foot, traces may be met with of his cherished at. fe ” subdu 
In Spain, at Barcelona, Rielves, Tuniella, and It. ous—th 
lica (near Seville),—in France, at Metz, transpar 
Aix en Provence, &c.,—and in England, at Wood. fy portions 
chester, Cirencester, Combe End, Withington, invariab 
Mansfield Woodhouse, Caerwent, Northleigh, [ ain0™ 
Banbury, Frampton, Horkstow, Roxby, always} 
Bignor, Littlecot, &c.,—interesting specimens haye fy Pe | 
been discovered; and many more, doubtless, Then, 3 
main to reward the intelligence of enterprisi ling, in 
antiquarians. A few are preserved in the British fy % SP? 
Museum ; but none of great interest. The beg surface. 
is a small portion of the great Woodchester pare J ‘ing of 
ment, presented by Mr. Lysons. From the reig not tell 
of Hadrian (a.p. 138) to that of Caracalla, the at fy % this 
appears to have lost in quality what it gained in this suk 
quantity ; and, after the year 220, became obscured fm Dave gi 
by the thick clouds portending that tremendous stom “All 
which swept the Roman Empire from the face of the lead be 
earth, and substituted a barbarian splendour for the  2t Pt 






courtly and effeminate magnificence of the Mistres 
of the World. On the dispersion of this tempett, 
Christianity was to be seen, as the rainbow, leading the 
human race to a hope and belief different from thos 
previously held :—and as the faith was different, » 
were the fruits. None of the sciences remained um. 
changed; and from the era of Constantine regenen- 
tion is as apparent and essential an element in the 
Fine Arts as in the religion of the world.” 

The writer's account of Christian mosaics we mut 
reserve for a future number. 

















MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 






Sat. Asiatic Society, 2, P.m. 

Mow. British Architects, 8. destruc 
— Geographical Society, half-past 8. Tepeats 

Tugs. Civil Engineers, 8. M c 

Web. Geologica) Society, half-past 8. tr 








Society of Arts, 8. 
College of Physicians, 4.—Croonian Lecture. 
Decorative Art Society.—Mr. Vicary ‘On the Properties of 
Colour in Timber,’ Plustrated by Chemical Experiments 
Tuvr. Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
- Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Numi ic S “vf 7. 
- Royal Society, hal{-past 8. 
Fai. Philological Society, 8. 
-- 1 Institution, half-past 8.—Professor Carpenter ‘Ot 
e Voluntary, Emotional, and Automatic Movements of 
Animals, and the Parts of the Nervous System which serrt 
as their respective instruments.’ 
College of Physicians, 4.—Croonian Lecture. 
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FINE ARTS 














The Picture-Cleaning in the National Gallery, wlth 


























some Observations on the Royal Academy. By Mr 

William Coningham. a th 
Mr. Coningham is evidently a man for more last J plazin 
words—even where he has little to say. He enjoys J glazin 
seeing himself in print; and his allusion to oul J ingtiy 
selves, because we quoted largely from a defence of distan 
the recent picture-cleanings which appeared in the HH anop 
columns of a morning paper, makes it necessay & itist 
that we should minister to that gratification. With 

In the article which we so quoted, the writer Ti effect 
asserts— that the effect of glazing is rather bo We 
subdue the luminous colour and approximate the Hj Mr, 
aerial distances.” This is such a truism, that We Ji ploy 
apprehended it must be known not only to Gall 
professional man but to every one boasting the ofM 
title of connoisseur. But Mr. Coningham 8 sion 
seemingly ignorant of the fact: and it is becau® J tum: 














the writer in question sought to enlighten him that 
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be has here set about proving—what?—that he 


w knows no more of the matter than he did. 
. Coningham wil! not be instructed ; but tries 
a by a display of verbiage, to make the world 
believe that he is already well informed on the 
subjects about which he writes. : J 

Mr. Coningham originally said that the aerial 
tints in the distance of the Cuyp in the National 
Gallery were injured by the removal of their 
Jazings ! and it was In answer to this statement 
that the writer in the Daily News arraigned his 
“morance. In case he does not know—though he 
notes Italian—what Vasari, Armenini and many 
qhers mean by the term velatura or glazing, we 

jain to him, in confirmation of the writer in 
question, that the effect of glazing, or passing a 
transparent colour over an Opaque one, is to give 
an approximating quality to the surface so treated 
—and not a receding one. But how does Mr, Con- 
ingham seek to escape from his dilemma and reply 
to the writer in the Daily News ?—By verbiage, and 
theaid of further technical blundering. He says :— 
4Now, the truth is that glazing may be employed 
to subdue colour, but it also renders it more lumin- 
ous—the process consisting in laying a thin coat of 


tansparent colour over the solid and more opaque | 
We say the effect is not | 


potions of the picture.” 
invariably to render the opaque colour so glazed 


luminous. While it renders it richer, it does not | 
always make it brighter,—though it does make it | 


deeper in tint. So far, the Daily News is correct. 
Then, Mr. Coningham goes on to say,— Scumb- 
ling, in contra-distinction to glazing, is a manner 
of spreading opaque colour very thinly over the 
surface.’ Everybody, we suspect, who knows any- 
thing of Art, knows this; but Mr. Coningham does 
not tell us what it is the nature and characteristic 
of this operation to effect when so employed. On 
this subject we will enlighten him—after we shall 
have given the following specimen of his verbiage : 
“ All colour mixed with any proportion of white 
lead becomes more or less opaque, and the impor- 
tant principle of the relative opacity of the high 
light graduating into transparent shadow is ne- 
by many of the modern artists, who mix 
white lead with all their colours, and thereby de- 
stoy the luminous quality of the pure transparent 
colour,” 
Now, what does all this mean? That colour 
nixed with white lead becomes more or less opaque 
in proportion to the quantity of white so employed 
isself-evident; but what “the important principle 
of the relative opacity of the high light,” &c., 
means, will tax, we think, Mr. Coningham’s powers 
of explanation, The concluding paragraph, which 
states that the mixing of white in the shadows is 
destructive to all transparency of shadow colour, 
repeats an aphorism of Rubens known to every tyro. 
Mr. Coningham then says:—*“ Sir David Wilkie 
wrote from London, in the year 1828, ‘ Fear not oil 
wor glazing. What I see around me here is dry- 
uess, littleness of objects, and multitude of detail. 
The white and flat light,—the poor and laboured 
thadows.’” All this, as we have said, is mere 
verbiage; calculated—by sounding phraseology, 
the semblance of technical knowledge, and the 
employment of Wilkie’s dictum pronounced in re- 
“tence to something else, and not bearing upon 
ihe question at issue,—to impose itself for learning 
wn the understandings of those who have little lei- 
wreand less taste to enter into Mr. Coningham’s 
statements or disputes. 
-Coningham said that the aerial perspective 
% the Cuyp was injured by the removal of its 
Blazings ! We have said that the characteristic of 
gazing 1s to produce, not receding, but approximat- 
tngtints:—and we now inform Mr. Coningham that 
ce isto be produced by scambling—by passing 
mopaque colour thinly over a darker one. This 
itis that ina Claude, a Cuyp, or a Turner—effected 
aenuenee like theirs,—gives such atmospheric 


Wecannot give up our space to the discussion of 
Mi. Coningham’s details about the persons em- 
ployed to clean the pictures, &c. in the National 
f lery. Not contented, however, with his abuse 
of Mr, Eastlake, Mr. Coningham makes the occa- 


on a peg on whi i it— 
tums fr g on which to hang his old habit—and 


tom the Academician to abuse the Academy 


itself. His individual opinions on the merits of the 
body he has certainly a right to express :—his state- 
ments respecting it, if wrong, must be subject to 
correction. 

Mr. Coningham’s assertion respecting the 
system adopted by the ‘‘hanging committee” is 
of this kind. He says, they are “almost obliged 
to select and hang pictures not according to 
their respective merits, but according to the 
name which may be attached to them.”’ In answer 
to this, he may be reminded that the principal 
situation in the West Room—as well as many 
good situations in the others—were occupied last 
year by the works of gentlemen not members of 
the Academy: and two or three years since the 
best places in the West Room were so completely 
filled by the works of Scottish artists nof mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy, as to have been desig- 
nated by a wag—* Great Scotland Yard.’ Again, 





when Mr. Coningham says, “ The right of varnish- 
| ing and retouching pictures before the Exhibition 
| opens—a privilege enjoyed by R. A. exhibitors 
| only—is a petty advantage, unworthy the members 
of a liberal profession,’"—he may be told, that on 
the opening-day the hours from sunrise to the 
Opening itself are allowed to all the visitors to var- 
nish and retouch their performances—an amount 
of time quite equal to what is given by the direc- 
tors of the British Institution, or by any other Lon- 
don or provincial exhibition. But Mr. Coning- 
ham’s inaccuracies do not end here. He must 
needs call in question the name of a most honour- 
able gentleman and valuable officer, Mr. Jones, the 
keeper of the Academy.—* The public,” he says, 
“is probably not aware that the whole of the draw- 
ings of the students contending for prizes must 
first filtrate through the hands of Mr. Jones; who 
has the power of rejecting all those which he con- 
siders unworthy of being placed before the higher 
| tribunal.” There is no truth in this assumption. 
| Mr. Jones has no power of veto. The drawings are 
| Submitted to the Council—the executive of the 
| Institution; which alone has the “ power of reject- 
| ing all those’ which they consider “ unworthy of 
| being placed before the higher tribunal.’” Every 
rejection, then, is the act of the Council, and not of 
| the keeper. 
|. ‘These instances may illustrate Mr. Coningham's 
habit of giving currency to statements before he 
| has examined into their truth. He appears to have 
a loose and hurried way of supplying himself with 
data; and if these Jie not at hand, dealing in as- 
sumption to an extent that makes it necessary his 
statements should be narrowly watched.—Lastly, 
| that gentleman’s anti-academic ire explodes in a 
| fulmination against the annual dinner given by the 
| Academy to the distinguished noble of the land 
| —its renowned in literature or in science—those 
| who have in their possession the best examples of 
ancient art—and those who protect the modern. 
The association together of these on such an occa- 
sion forms one of the few occasions on which the 
public sympathy is manifested with the operations 
of a profession whose labours are not recognized by 
the State. The sensual gratification of a dinner 
could not, we presume, have entered into the con- 
templations of a gentleman of Mr. Coningham’s 
refinement: and his objection must be taken, there- 
fore, to be to the fact of our native Art finding any 
opportunity for challenging the attention of the 
representatives of the public taste. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

“Mr. Simson’s Highland Children at the Door of 
a Bothy (No. 2), Interior of a Highland Cottage 
(22), and Follower of Prince Charlie, are contrasted 
in style by Hollins’s Dover Boy, with Fish (245). 
All the four pictures are excellent studies of ordi- 
nary nature. Hollins has painted his boy with 
great attention to detail. Simson’s are equally 
true—but treated in a broader and more generalized 
way; the object of the one artist being careful 
finish—of the other, general effect. 

Goodall’s Irish Courtship (23) will not add much 
to his presentrenown. The subject is the interior of 
acabin. ‘“ An Irishman all in his glory is there,” 
making love to his Nora, who is busily occupied in 
the business of net-making. The painter probably 





intended an ingenious allusion to the office which 





her eyes are performing at the same time. The 
supplanted rival sits moodily in the rear, A 
group of children at the door are enjoying the 
mirth of the love-maker in its uncontrolled and 
boisterous outpouring. Excellently composed as 
is this picture, with some good drawing and a firm 
mode of painting, we would desire more variety in 
its general hue. Instead of the cool and warm tints 
being resolved into two distinct and separate masses 
of general colour, had these masses been broken up 
by the insinuation of warmer or colder tints where 
the nature of the object to be represented would 
have justified its employment, greater variety and 
truth would have been the consequence. Such a 
key-note to start from as the powerful red in the 
girl’s dress has had the effect, too, no doubt, of 
impingeing the artist’s eye to an extent that has 
influenced his treatment of all the shadows of ob- 
jects in its immediate vicinity. This is nowhere 
seen to greater disadvantage than in the shadows of 
the flesh, whether of the girl herself or of the chil- 
dren. The colour, or rather tint, of shadow, in 
flesh especially, is negative, save where reflected 
into by strong warm or cold colour; and then, it is 
only a modification of the neutrality of such shadow, 
far removed from any close resemblance to the 
colour which is the cause of such reflection. This 
observation is made with a desire that a perform- 
ance full of talent in so many other respects should 
be so in reference to truth in the flesh also,—seeing 
that the defect arises solely from a want of close 
observation. It may have its origin, perhaps, in 
painting from chiar-oscuro studies—which the 
painter makes so carefully and well—without re- 
ferring to Nature herself for the local colour. The 
shadows themselves look the more exaggerated 
from the proximity of the cold tone of the light 
descending through the aperture in the roof; which, 
instead of serving as a valuable opposition, tends to 
make these shadows look more hot. The other 
picture by this artist, 7’he Holy Well (No. 6), though 
not so important in size, has beautifully wrought 
details in drawing and character, combined with 
very picturesque composition. 

The Mother and Child (497), by W. Carpenter, is 
a well-drawn and well-coloured group—suggesting 
a reminiscence of Raffael’s treatment—and illus- 
trating the influence of the good example and disci- 
pline of this artist’s mother. 

Danby’s Lover's Walk (3) is a species of amphi- 
bious picture. While it pretends to be a figure 
subject in right of the scale which the figures bear 
to the size of the canvas, the landscape yet forms 
the larger half of its contents—not of its interest. 
On the figures we would no more be critical than 
on a portrait painter's landscape: yet we are obliged 
to say, that of the two feminine forms it is difficult 
to determine which is intended for the animate, 
which the inanimate—which is the lady, which 
the statue. Relations they seem to eae 
certainly not blood relations ; for such pallor as the 
lady exhibits is not warranted, though the effect be 
moonlight. The phenomena of light and shade, 
and singular effects in nature—from the silver moon 
to the flaming volcano—have all and each in suc- 
cession been the themes on which Mr. Danby has 
delighted to dilate; and almost always success 
fully. He has deserved the title of one of our most 
poctical landscape painters. But he has not been 
happy in this effort—in which the moon-lit sky 
possesses none of that brilliancy or serenity peculiar 
to an Italian night; but rather an opacity and 
monotony of tint rendered less agreeable by a 
seen through a mannered and highly varnishe 
surface. 

We spoke last week of the great dearth of any- 
thing like effort or success in the figure depart- 
ment,—either in history or domestic life; and have 
now particularized the few works of any merit in 
either. Commonplace sentimental young ladies 
and gentlemen, insipid children with dogs or walk- 
ing-sticks which have undergone strange baptismal 
nomenclature, are unjustifiably thrust before the 
public. The gallery is thereby degraded, the 
artisans—not artists—are put into false positions, 
and the real power of the profession is mis-repre- 
sented. If these remarks apply with force to the 
figure, how much more yet do they to the landseape, 
department! Here, we are in a region of brush- 
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wood and Brussels sprouts — with concentrated 
Rembrandt effects and impervious distances. Such 
a libelling of Nature—of wood and water, forest 
and ford—we have hardly ever looked upon. The 
abortions are so numerous, that in our duty of 
pointing out the best examples we shall have to 
dwell on the works of a few old favourites—who 
have contributed not abundantly, but without whom 
we must have terminated our notice here. 

No one displays a higher sense of principle in 
the treatment of his subjects than Mr. Linnel :— 
witness for him 4 Mountain Road, North Wales 
(No. 1). His skill in judiciously adapting his 
effect to the character of his sceneis great. Having 
chosen as his incident the shepherd and his flock 
wending their way through the valley bounded by 
hills whose tops reach nearly to the summit of his 
canvas, he has been enabled by plunging these hills 
into shade to obtain a chiar-oscuro effect massive 
and solemn, This large quantity of shade is yet 
varied in form and colour—and rich in the minutiz 
of details which it comprehends; while the whole 
resolves itself into a breadth that imparts to the 
small portion of sky seen—in which the clouds are 
finely formed and modelled—a luminousness that 
looks like truth. The picture is one full of beauty: 
—a result obtained through a profound knowledge 
of the resources of Art embodying a correct percep- 
tion of Nature. 

Mr. Roberts understands better than most men 
how to give to the representation of architectural 
form its characteristic touch. If the Market-place, 
at Constance, Normandy (30), be not of his more im- 
portant subjects, it gives abundant evidence of his 
accustomed dexterity. The theme has not afforded 
him so good an opportunity for laying out the luxu- 
riant hues of the palette as those which he has 
chosen amid more southern towns of Spain or in 
the arid clime of Syria. 

The younger Stanfield’s two pictures may furnish 
capital lessons to more than one mannerist or imi- 
tator—of faithful adherence to truth and nature 
under circumstances whose apparent facilities seem 
dangerously calculated to make a beginner supine. 
With all the opportunity of a gifted father near 
him, we are glad to see him in all his efforts assert- 
ing the independence of his own mind,—resisting 
the temptation to imitate,—profiting by experience 
but refusing to degenerate into the plagiarist. 
His position is a trying one; but the zeal and con- 
scientiousness which he displays will be sure to 
carry him through—and make him as independent of 
the particular style as that style is independent of all 
others. There is the modesty of Nature in his two 
contributions, Epstein Castle in the Taurus Moun- 
tains (106) and Heidelberg on the Neckar (534). 
While they evince readiness of execution, that exe- 
cution is not paraded; and they are marked by 
common sense and good taste. 

Lee’s contributions are not somuch recommended 
by the interest of their subjects as is usual with this 
artist. The Celebrated Oak in Polstead Park, Essex 
(83) furnishes a singular subject for the pencil ; and 
is more remarkable in an antiquarian than in a pic- 
torial sense—having neither beauty of shape nor 
tint. The painter has expressed the gnarled and 
giant stem with all the character of which it was 
susceptible, and an execution that makes us regret 
it was not devoted to a moreagreeable object. The 
blankness of the foreground, interrupted only by a 
deer or two recumbent, confers an air of desolation on 
the whole; while its large extent, and the masses 
of vegetation—the back-ground as it were of the 
principal object being so flat—give an idea of un- 
finish. More to our taste is The Cottage under the 
Hili (180) — protected from the north-east blast 
without, and showing within the peaceful hearth with 
its suggestions of contentment. Mr. Lee has suc- 
ceeded in an admirable representation of the English 
cottage.—The Old Avenue (162) is a repetition of 
a subject which this artist contributes every year; 
and this is not an improvement on its predecessors. 

Of Mr. Creswick’s two pictures, Shallow Streams 
(54), full of beauty as it is in the execution, 
is too cold in its general aspect: not with the 
coldness and freshness of a cloudy day, but tend- 
ing to opacity and blueness— while the water 
is less limpid than usual and the distance not 
aerial—In 4 Break in the River (359) this artist 





is more at his ease. |This is one of the many of his 
subjects of wood and rock and river which are to be 
characterized only by our repeating ourselves. No 
one is more keenly alive to the intricacies of detail in 
aforeground than Mr. Creswick; and in this picture 
there are passages never excelled in their way. 
More variety in the line of subjects in which he is 
successful is all that we would ask of this artist,—his 
search after that variety still keeping him amongst 
the scenery of our own country.—The works ‘of 
Mr. Edward Cooke this year exhibit a change in 
feeling and practice such as sometimes occurs with 
individual artists in our own school—and rarely 
with advantage. From the grey and silvery hues 
of a northern clime, as recorded by a Vandervelde, 
Mr. Cooke has wandered to the orange and golden 
tints of the Mediterranean rarely ever attempted 
to be imitated save by a Turner. It is a 
question in this case if the change be one for the 
better. Many an effect seen in nature is, in refer- 
ence to pictorial art, more curious than paintable ; 
and it may be doubted if effects which are casual 
or accidental—not the average ones to which our 
eye is accustomed—be wisely selected for the at- 
tempt at representation. The Gulf of Salerno and 
Mountains of Pastum from Amalfi (254) is the best 
of Mr. Cooke’s Italian subjects—drawn in its detail 
with his accustomed care, and coloured with more 
than his accustomed truth. Zhe Marble Mountains 
of Carrara (427) we like less. Itis toa subject like 
this that our preceding remarks are intended to 
apply. 

The Way to Bambridge by Brading Harbour, 
Isle of Wight (297), by A. Vickers, —and The 
Noon-tide Meal (25), by R. Redgrave—are two 
little landscapes not to be overlooked, in right of 
their truth—The best of the pictures which are 
of the school of Landseer is a Straw Yard (146) by 
J. F. Herring. In this there is vigorous manifes- 
tation, We have heard the truth of the local colour 
of the lighter objects—as in the white horse—de- 
nied. The tone, we affirm, however, is just such 
as may be seen on any snowy day when the intense 
whiteness of the congregated flakes render by their 
contrast the sky murky in tone and every light ob- 
ject dirty. The horse is especially well painted: 
—as are those also in The Frugal Meal (259) :—yet 
more Landseer-ish than the former. This picture 
has been purchased by that Mzcenas of Modern 
Art, Mr. Vernon. 

Mr. E. A. Goodall’s Savannah on Fire by Moon- 
light (386) records one of those scenes which he 
had the opportunity of witnessing when con- 
nected with the Government Expedition to British 
Guiana under Sir Robert Schomburgk: and 
of all his numerous and varied studies which we 
recollect to have seen, no one presents a more 
vivid picture than this of the scenery of that 
dependency. The choice of subject was excellent, 
for the display of striking contrast of chiar-oscuro 
as well as of colour in the presentments of fire and 
moonlight. One half of the picture consists of hot, 
the other of cold, colour; and the reconciliation of 
these two extremes, so as to produce harmony, is 
cleverly effected. The handling is masterly and 
characteristic ;—its general effect evincing more 
genius than that of almost any other work in the 
Gallery. There is a little picture by the artist’s 
sister, Miss E. Goodall, Children at a Cottage Door, 
near Conway, North Wales(418), which, from its 
indifferent situation near the Secretary’s screen, we 
had nearly passed without notice. It has great 
merit. 


THE GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tue third meeting of this society took place on 
Wednesday week last, at Willis’s Rooms: and 
was richer in contributions than almost any former 
one. These included a great mass of architectu- 
ral drawings by Haghe, made in Holland and Bel- 
gium—the interiors among which were picturesque 
and effective, the exteriors hard and un-atmospheric,; 
a folio of studies of buildings in Italy,—more especially 
in Perugia, Foligno, Spoleto, Assisi, Subiaco and the 
environs of Rome, by D. Wyatt, an architect,— 
many of them drawn with the fidelity of the office; and 
amongst them some examples of Byzantine ornament 
from St. Mark’s, at Venice; a folio of studies, by 
Harding, of some of the principal palaces of the great 





sea-city herself, expressed with more ‘ 
nature ; and some interesting drawings by Mr. 
kin of St. Michele and other churches in I, 

of the highly characteristic Lombard Gothic poreh 
of the Duomo of Verona. We cannot help confey. 
ing to our preference for the pure unsophist; 
versions of the amateur over the mannerisms of the 
habitué sketcher. These drawings by Mr. Reskiy 
manifest the abandon of a mind enthusiastic ig it 
appreciation, combined with fidelity in its Practice of 
transferring the originals to paper as freely as iscoq. 
sistent with taste. A series of daguerréotype viewsg 
many of the Italian ecclesiastical buildings, from we 
chosen points of view, contributed also by him wen 
placed in juxtaposition with the drawings themse] 
and completed a series of views as novel as they an 
interesting. The admirable etching by Charly 
Lewis, after Edwin Landseer’s well-known Picture 
‘Shoeing the Horse’ gives promise, in the ingenui 
with which he has treated the varied details of th 
component parts, of a highly successful work—an 
was a great attraction of the evening. Mr, Redgraves 
folio of drawings and studies for his pictures exhibited 
in every page his patient industry in the trial of aj 
possible varieties of arrangement of his subject, either 
in light and dark or colours. This system mor 
generally pursued would make the painter when em. 
ployed on the picture itself work with more secur 
and clearness. In the same feeling we regarded Mr, 
F. Goodall’s volume of studies — chiefly in black 
chalk or pencil, of the whole and parts of figures—the 
major portion studied in the provincial districts of 
France with a conscientiousness akin to that of Me, 
Redgrave. Many of the handsamong Mr. Goodall’s 
drawings are studied with an anatomical precision 
quite remarkable. Several spirited drawings by 
Brocky—heads of females of the natural size and 
in coloured crayons, truthful in finish as in form, 
and modelled like pictures—also attracted notice, 
There were many other contributions ; but the best 
have been noticed. 





Fine-Art Gossip.—It was not without reason, 
as it appears, that we and others have pointed out 
the necessity of keeping a steady eye on the move 
ments of the Committee who have charge of the 
Wellington Group. All the watchfulness which the 
press can bestow will not be too much to circumvent 
their perseverance. Their obstinacy rises almost to 
the sublime—and verges, at the same time, according 
to the aphoristic alliance, on the ridiculous. It seems 
that they have now obtained permission to take 
down the remainder of the scaffolding, in a last hope 
(if it be their last) that a further exhibition of brome 
may extort a reversal of the public sentence. Such 
is the avowed motive. The real purpose of the 
manceuvre seems to have been inadvertently exposed 
by Mr.Mackinnon—who distinguished himself greatly 
in the conversation that took place on the subjed 
last week in the House of Commons. The Com 
mittee obtained permission, as our readers know, (0 
elevate their Statue on the Arch as an avowed expe 
riment upon the public taste—by which they under 
took to be bound : and having got it there, Mr. Mae 
kinnon extracts out of that move itself an argumest 
against further movement. The honourable member 
informed Lord Morpeth, amid the laughter of the 
house, that “ with the ancients it was held to bea 
great indignity to an individual either during his life 
or after his death, to remove any statue or trophy 
erected to his honour.’ This sophism throws new 
light on the cleverness of the original plan for getting 
the figure aloft—and suggests some covert ingenuly 
in the present application of the Committee fw 
leave to go one step further in the direction of @ 
ostensible possession. The nine points of law whit 
tenure is alleged to constitute they probably feel a 
not fully theirs while the scaffolding remains a stand 
ing suggestion of intended removal. Lord Morpeth 
thought them unwise, he said, to incur further 
expense; but as the expenditure was to be their 
own, he did not deem it necessary to thwart their 
amateurship. — Mr. Mackinnon further exa' 
the noble Lord at the head of the Woods aod 
Forests in his classics. “Was his Lordship av 
that at Pompeii an equestrian statue was 
over an arch in the same attitude as that of th 
Duke of Wellington 7” Lord Morpeth showed <~ 
self equal to the occasion—and came out of 
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ing pleasantly. He denied the indignity 
of and threw doubts upon the taste 
i Pompeii, —28 he had already done on that of 
he Wellington Committee. “With respect to 
shat the Hon. Member has said respecting Pompeii, 
[may observe, that Art is not supposed to have been 
‘sits most palmy state when most structures in that 
iy were raised ;—and that they were also liable to 
gore violent modes of displacement than works of 
nt age.” — His Lordship expressed an opin- 
that the north side of Waterloo Place was the 


- site for the statue:—and we are disposed to 


gee with him to the extent of thinking it a very 


Pe essther part of our paper this day will be found 
the record of two instances of death whose melan- 
interest belongs more especially to the world 
sth which this department of our paper habitually 
jal. The names of Mr. Collins, the Academician, 
wd Mr. Kearns Deane, the Irish architect, have 
igen transferred to swell a more than commonly 
jaary obituary paragraph which saddens our miscel- 
lmeous Gossip. A short separate notice of the first 
ofthese will, also, be found in another of our columns. 
Through the instrumentality of Mr. Dominic 
(Coinaghi, a very interesting picture in tempera by 
Fm Angelico da Fiesole has found its way into this 
eantry from Dresden. It is of small dimensions,— 
the subject, angels and saints adoring the Virgin. 
These are represented with the accustomed delicacy 
and sweetness seen in this artist’s miniature pictures, 
The fact of the picture having been possessed by 
Von Rumohr—whose taste in everything pertaining 
i Fine Art is so well known—is some guarantee for its 
acellence. Mr. Hawkins, the well known amateur, 
bas become the possessor of the bijou: and is one 
df the very few persons in England—including Lord 
Northwick and Mr. Rogers—who have any specimen 
of this artist. We cannot but express our regret 
that such opportunities as these—and they are rare 
should not beseized by the Trustees of our National 
(allery towards the formation of a chronological 
eries of pictures which would iilustrate the progress 
ofArt. In all other countries that assume to value 
ud encourage Art, this end is kept in view :—and it 
sone of more importance to the student than the 
mere collection of Bolognese and Flemish Art. 

A colossal candelabrum, with some pretensions to 
beconsidered a work of Art, has just been completed 
ty Messrs. F. & C. Osler, of Birmingham, for His 
Highness Ibrahim Pacha. It is made of glass, stands 
I feet 6 inches in height, and consists of upwards 
df five hundred pieces;—yet the minutest scrutiny 
fils to detect a single metallic fixing. The arms 
supporting the lights are twenty-four in number;— 
aiteen in the lower tier, and cight in the upper. 
The base and stems are rich and well proportioned; 
tut the basin and branches are somewhat poor and 
«mmon in design. The effect, however, is pleasing; 
ad inan Eastern palace the article will look stately 
ad appropriate. The drops in the lower tier are 
troand-twenty inches long; and the mouldings in 
the base are inward, though to all appearance on the 
tward surface, 

The Builder states that the Academy Gold 
Medal and the Discourses of Reynolds and West 
wil be given for the best “design for a Gothic 
uurch ;"the whole to be comprised in one general 
ad regular composition, The design is to be as 

a8 an entire sheet of double elephant will 
amit; and to consist of a plan, elevation, section 
‘ad perspective view. A silver medal will be given 
for the best figured drawing of the “ Entrance and 
hterior of the Temple Church.”—A bit or two of 
wchitectural gossip may be added from the provinces. 
A meeting has been held at Chichester Cathedral to 

steps with a view to its restoration: and the 
vod people of Manchester are busy with the project 

@ Cathedral for that town—or city, as it will 

ortly be—which their often-tested munificence 
vill, in all probability, make one of our great national 


In Paris, the Count Léon de Laborde has been 
‘Ppointed the successor of M. de Clarac as Conser- 
‘aor of the Museum of Antiquities. 

We spoke last week [p. 178] of a picture of Etty’s 
Sid to have been purchased by a Liverpool gentle- 
man for a sum of one thousand pounds. We hear 
ww that the picture a Bacchanalian subject”— 





was purchased by a quasi patron or dealer from 
the artist for three hundred pounds ;—and sold by 
him to the Liverpool] merchant for the above sum. 
How much it is to be deplored that the pur- 
chasers of modern works do not put themselves 
into direct communication with the artist—benefit- 
ing him by a larger remuneration for his work ; and 
at the same time obtaining it certainly on more easy 
terms:—instead of falling into the hands of these 
middle-men, “ rivenditori,” who, under the pretence 
of amateurship, lurk about the artist’s studio, pick 
up what they can for their own collections, and seek 
every opportunity of selling it again, as in the present 
instance, at an exorbitant advance. The practice is 
one not confined, we fear, to the untitled. — Mr. 
Chaloner has written to a Liverpool paper to con- 
tradict the paragraph to which we alluded on the 
same occasion, as asserting that he had paid Mr. 
Herbert for a picture with a cheque for 1 ,000/. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THE BEETHOVEN ALBUM. 

Something concerning the living as well as the 
dead may be learned from a perusal of the tables of 
stone which make up the book of the churchyard. 
In the same manner, this Beethoven Album, contri- 
buted by upwards of two hundred enthusiasts, will 
possibly throw some light on the state of appreciation, 
if not of Art, throughout France, England, Italy, 
Germany, Holland, Sweden, Hungary and Russia ; 
—and, regarded in such a point of view, becomes a 
curiosity worthy of deliberate examination. 

It will strike every one as curious, that three 
of the greatest German musicians, Mendelssohn, 
Spohr and Moscheles, take no part in this act of 
homage. There are presences, however, quite as odd 
as these absences. A somewhat grandiloquent bio- 
graphical notice by Dr. Schilling prefaces the work. 
It has been poor Beethoven’s evil fate, beyond that of 
most mortals, to be buried under rhapsodical periods; 
and never, as yet, to have been treated in print 
by one friend or worshipper who felt that half-a-dozen 
facts with regard to the mani were worth volumes of 
flatulent admiration. Hence, the “ Notizen” of 
Ries and Wegeler (though not guiltless of “the 
shop”) make the most acceptable contribution with 
regard to him which has yet appeared. Let us 
mention, among a hundred others, one point in the 
elucidation of which perhaps the English could 
help ; Beethoven’s visit to London in the train of 
Prince Maximilian Francis, somewhere about the 
year 1790—which is here distinctly announced as a 
fact. Can none of our elders speak to this? Any 
trait which could be disinterred with regard to such 
a passage would be precious. From the Viennese 
it would be expecting too much to ask for many new 
particulars with regard to their resident, other than 
fresh instances of his violence to waiters in coffee-houses 
or of his plagues with cooks and washerwomen. The 
preponderance of the animal in their sympathies and 
ambitions makes them poor witnesses, we suspect, 
when a mighty genius is in question ;—especially when 
that genius belongs to the Pariah class from which 
(so the world’s judgment ran till very lately) clever 
exhibitions might be expected, but among which no 
powers of mind could flourish. Dr. Schilling’s notice 
winds up with a disproportioned notice of the Bonn 
Festival. 

After this, Herr Geissler, Cantor in Zschopau, 
contributes a trivial and comical cradle Song by 
Mozart, not hitherto published.—Herr Seid], Keeper 
of the Cabinet of Coins and Antiquities at Vienna, fills 
the next page with a metrical contribution :—being 
one among some forty similar ones—which we shall 
beg leave to pass over because they are not poetry. 
We shall be sparing, too, in our mention of the prose 
effusions. Herr Silcher of Tiibingen (well-known 
among the Suabian musicians, and throughout the 
jolly world of German liedertafel singers) “ follows 
suit’? by his arrangement of the theme of the andante 
of Beethoven’s Symphony in a for four male voices. 
Next comes dear Madame Schroeder Devrient— 
with reminiscences of her first performances of 
Leonorain‘ Fidelio, —written in the pleasant assurance 
that she placed that incomparable opera among the 
stock pieces of the German stage! She assures us 
(as does Madame Schechner Waagen, subsequeatly) 
that Beethoven spoke of writing another opera 





expressly for her. A list of composers’ promises to 
cantatrici would be curious. Far prettier, more 
modest, more to the purpose, are the few words con- 
tributed by Madame Dingelstedt—ci-devant Jenny 
Lutzer ; who excuses herself, on the plea of not 
being able to write, however she might have sung, 
in the Master’s honour,—so gracefully, that we beg to 
tell her (how shall we put the retort courteously ?) 
that she has a lively invention! To return :—the 
next music is a short and clever hymn by Herr 
Rungenhagen, the Director of the Berlin Sing-Aca- 
demie. Then, sixteen bars of grave and religious elegiac 
Melody, by Czerny; and a rather grim ditty, full 
of accidental flats, by Herr Hiittenbrenner, Music 
Director at Gritz,—in whose arms it was that Beet- 
hoven died. These are followed by hints and sketches 
from the second part of the Master’s grand pianoforte 
Trio in 8 flat:—a later page showing us one or two 
glimpsesand ideas never wrought out, which were found 
traced in his memorandum-books. Every line of this 
sort, it is needless to say, is full of interest. The after- 
thoughts of one so singular and fantastic,—who was so 
ceaselessly brooding over his own compositions, yet 
whose ways were so little like those of other men,— 
are not only curious, but indispensable to a full 
knowledge of his intentions. 

We find on the next musical page a solemn 
Elegy, by Herr Milster, Professor and Librarian 
at Spires. M. Henselt’s Melody, however (the 
next contribution), though less professedly funereal, 
is worth all the previous original matter in the 
book; and reminds us, not very agreeably, how 
Russia seems to have eclipsed one of the most grace- 
ful and promising writers for the pianoforte—at a 
time, too, when neither grace nor promise is plenti- 
ful. A namby-pamby lied, ‘ Blaue Berge, by Herr 
Cipriano Romberg (let no one confound him with 
the great violoncellist), is less to the purpose. The 
late Dr. Rinck’s short fugato, in three parts, as a 
piece of sound writing and genuine science is a 
worthier piece of homage. Next, we have a‘ Pra- 
ludium,’ in which our young countryman, Mr. 
Charles Horsley, does himself, his country and his 
model, credit. It is one of his best compositions, 
Then, Fraulein Marx, Royal Opera songstress of 
Berlin, quotes a few notes from the great scena in 
* Fidelio, adding four original (?) hexameters. 
Who can help wondering what our vocal ladies would 
do under like circumstances? Something, possibly, 
as genuine, and yet not less sentimental. We fear 
the German woman is given to attitudinizing when 
she least suspects it. Herr Proch—rather tiresomely 
known in England by his ‘Alpenhorn’—is crabbed 
enough, this time, in his ‘ Unter den dunkeln Linden,’ 
Then, Hofra, the Schmidt of Berlin, does homage 
to Beethoven by a rather sickly setting of a song 
by Matthison. We have more than one English 
amateur—the French many (as the clever scrap by 
M. le Prince de la Moskowa will sufficiently testify) — 
who can beat him at composition. Herr Otto, Music 
Director of Dresden, offers a canonical ‘ Kyrie,’ in 
five parts ;—Herr Schneider, court chapel-master of 
Dessau, a spirited part-song for male voices. The 
reader is, possibly, wondering what all these “ utter- 
ances’’ (to use a word of Mr. Carlyle’s) have to do 
with honour to Beethoven. Herr Reichardt, of 
Berlin, however, in some sort, makes up for their 
impertinence by a rather far-fetched musical ‘ Meso- 
stichon’ (his own title), including the words, Beet- 
hoven’s genius lives for ever ;—and Herr Edouard 
Roeckel’s ‘ Elégie,’ a clever piece of pianoforte- 
writing in the new style, is an offering at the tomb, 
as intelligible as it is graceful. So, also, is the Che- 
valier Neukomm’s three-part ‘ Sanctus,’ in Canon. 
The contribution of Herr Dont, a Vienna violinist, 
—a common-place * Wanderlied”—and that of Herr 
Lipinsky, the well-known player, an excerpt from one 
of his own solos (/)—bring us back to the illustrations 
of “self,” not tributes to the Master, in which this 
volume is so curiously rich. Herr Henning, chapel- 
master to the King of Prussia, contents himself with 
a few bars of a four-part prayer. Herr Bach, na- 
other Music Director in Berlin, (for it seems that 
every one of these German gentlemen must have his 
long-winded title) affords us a real curiosity, as com- 
ing from one bearing his name—a setting of the One 
Hundred and Twenty-first Psalm, as neat, tuneable, 
and profane withal, as if it were one of the thousand 
‘Miller's Daughters’ or ‘ Home-sickness’ ditties 
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which the young lied-writers manufacture by the 
thousand. To us,—though we are well aware of the 
flimsiness of some of the Bach opera music in which 
Burney and Mrs. Thrale delighted,_the ‘ Handel 
Polka’ would hardly look odder than such a piece of 
sacred frivolity with such a signature. Herr Kum- 
mer, chamber-musician to the King of Saxony, has 
done more wisely in merely confining himself to a 
citation from one of Beethoven’s Quartetts. This 
Herr Miser, of Berlin, has also done, at a subsequent 
page’;—putting in a word to call attention to his 
chamber concerts, at which “this imperishable music,” 
&c.......Really the Kalydor poets, and the singers 
who tune their harps in praise of Moses (of Aldgate), 
have an excuse and an example, when artists, on 
such an occasion as this, cannot get rid of the appe- 
tite for self-recommendation! Our vexation of spirit 
becomes great in proportion to their vanity. Com- 
pared with such demonstrations, Herr Kiiffner’s 
Satanic little Fantasia (descriptive, it may be pre- 
sumed, of the Master’s stormy nature) becomes dig- 
nified and worthy in right of its better taste. Accept- 
ing, too, Herr Tobias Haslinger’s ‘* Miserere’ as a 
fragment of a funeral service, its gravity and sound 
composition make it welcome as well as appro- 
priate. 

Thenext contribution,a song,‘ Mutter lust’"—though 
among the inexplicables, its destined service considered, 
—has a certain elegance of cantilena which reminds us 
of other excellent compositions by its author, M. de 
Saint-Lubin,—and makes us ask in what napkin he 
has buried his talent, and whether he has not allowed 
partial success asa solo player to discourage him from 
the exercise of much better gifts? ‘To this, succeed 
the first ten bars of the second pianoforte Trio of that 
graceful composer, Herr Mayseder—transcribed in 
homage. So mannered, however, is this particular 
theme, even to the point of French opera mannerism 
(the French being more natural in their instrumental 
ideas), that the mental question will arise, whether the 
rugged being to whom it is offered by way of tribute 
would have allowed it to bear the name of music at 
all? The two following items are by veterans: ‘Das 
Vergiss meinnicht,’ a song (if, indeed, it be not a 
posthumous publication) by the ancient Herr Gyro- 
wetz—born, the signature tells us, in 1763 ; and the 
theme of a Canon, by Herr Dotzaaer, of Dresden, 
whose birth-date—1783—reminds us that he, too, 
must have seen the birth, the struggles, the neglect 
and the triumph of that genius whose name now fills all 
Europe! All grave ideas, however, are put to flight by 
the next tribute; a setting (and such a setting!) of the 
worn-out words, ‘E pena troppo barbara,’ by Herr 
Anschiitz,—no less worshipful a dignitary than the 
Royal Staats Procurator at Coblenz; yet as a mu- 
sical composer distanced by a squadron of our May- 
Fair fine ladies,_who, recollecting melodies, imagine 
they have invented them, and singthe same! They 
do not, however, contribute to Beethoven Albums! 
This precious contribution is followed by a ‘Sanctus,’ 
by Herr Drobitsch, chapel-master to the Protestant 
Church in Augsburg;—more shapely and solid, yet 
not reaching beyond the merit of exercise-writing. 
Then, clever Herr Pott, of the Oldenburg orchestra, 
volunteers a setting of one of Lord Byron's Hebrew 
Melodies, translated ;—Concert-master Spith, of Co- 
‘burg, a musical figure which may be “a whale or an 
ouzel,” for any worth or significance it possesses ;— 
Herr Mangold, of Darmstadt, a part song of average 
spirit and skill:—Herr Morgenréth, of Dresden, the 
opening of a three-voice ‘ Kyrie.’ These bring us 
to one of the really interesting things in the volume. 

Those who expected care and pertinence to the 
matter in hand from Meyerbeer, will not be disap- 
pointed on the present occasion. Little men with 
sesquipedalian titles, as we have seen, may content 
themselves by putting forth the sweepings of their 
portfolios, on an occasion calling, it might be thought, 
for some reverence and ceremony—but the composer 
of ‘ Les Hugenots’ offers a new, complete, and care- 
fully developed piece of writing, produced expressly for 
its place and purpose. This is a part song, entitled 
¢ The Wanderer and the Spirits at Beethoven's Grave.’ 
it is a genuine piece of Meyerbecr-ism, in more 
ways than one. Though neither particularly fresh 
nor felicitous in its ideas, it is new in its combina- 
tions: being written for a bass voice solo, two soli 
soprant and one contralio,—with a chorus in four 
parts, also for female voices. It has long been a 





favourite crotchet with us, that the varieties of vocal ) singer than most of the so-called declamatory 


combination are far from exhausted:—long a fa- 
vourite desire, bearing emphatically on the state and 
prospects of popular music in England, to see some 
experiments made as to whether the field of effects 
might not be widened. Indications of such a pur- 
pose might be found in the part-books of the Berlin 
Sing- Academie, if we mistake not :—Mendelssohn’s 
eight-part Motett, the ‘Ave Maria,’ is another 
beautiful recent example. This song of Meyerbeer’s, 
however, is more adventurous. How far it would be 
possible to execute it in perfect tune—considering 
the distance of the voices engaged, and the chro- 
matic progressions of the inner parts—is a matter 
not to be decided on paper: but, this attained, the 
mixture must be singularly picturesque; and the 
close, especially, is a justification in full of our notion 
that there remains much still at command of the 
part composer. It is curious, however, to observe in 
this, as well as in his greater compositions, that the 
Master cannot get on without breaking time ; patch- 
ing a few bars of common measure into the midst of 
a triple movement,—and thus relieving himself from 
the difficulty of continuous thought and construction. 
This may be a mere case of manner, and no real 
want of learning consequent (as critics have whis- 
pered) upon the empirical processes of teaching of 
the Abbé Vogler, his and Weber's instructor; but 
it is a manner which must be felt as unsatisfactory 
and needless. ‘Too many examples are before the 
world—from Handel's Choruses down to the allegros 
of Beethoven’s Razumouffsky Quartetts—showing 
that every possible variety and freedom of gradation 
may be combined with unity of thought,—to permit 
us to accept this new plan of working out effects. 
Nor is Meyerbeer more considerate of his voices than 
usual :—a harshness all the more inexcusable here 
since they have to fulfil their task without orchestral 
support or assistance. This song is difficult, almost 
to the impossible point:—and due attention to the 
delicacy of the intervals will, almost of necessity, 
preclude due attention to the delicacies of mezzo- 
piano, piano, and pianissimo, without which a coarse 
and criard effect must be the consequence. All these 
exceptions allowed for, Meyerbeer’s contribution 
remains worthy of our respect and gratitude :—nor 
can we do better than close our first notice of the 
Beethoven Album by an expression of the same. 





Her Magsesty’s Treatre.—Taking our stand 
upon the principle from which neither railing nor 
persuasion has ever moved us—to wit, that the 
costliest place of public amusement ought to present 
the most accomplished artists in Europe,—we are 
glad to point to the three singers who appeared on 
Tuesday night in ‘ La Favorita’ in proof that our 
past rejection of the Corellis, Botellis, “et id genus 
omne,” as by no means the best in the market, was 
not a case of captious fault-finding. Opposition 
seems to have quickened managerial penetration. 
The engagement of Signor Gardoni to sing alter- 
nately with Signor Fraschini bids fair to secure the 
subscribers against such “ off nights” of tenor singing 
as they were, again and again, treated to last year. 
The new comer has every natural gift in his favour :— 
elegance of person and ease of manner, and a young, 
melodious voice sufficient in compass and in power 
for sentimental opera. All the gentler portions of the 
part of Fernando were pleasingly sung, with consider- 
able expression. Signor Gardoni, however, omitted 
the heroic air at the close of the first act: and in the 
scene after his marriage (the third finale) and through- 
out the entire fourth act, he was weak ; so that the last, 
which ought to be the most impressive, portion of the 
opera, was felt to be the least so. Signor Gardoni 
has much to acquire in phrasing, accent, execution, 
&c.; but meanwhile, never was wiser move made 
than his exchange of the French for the Italian 
opera; and he stands beyond compare already as 
the best altro primo tenore we have heard since Mario 
appeared to divide occupation with Rubini. The 
part of the King, which was originally sustained by 
M. Baroilhet, is taken by Signor Superchi,~whom 
also we are disposed to rate highly as an acquisition. 
His voice, which is a baritone, is of fair quality and 
power, and fairly managed. His expression is im- 
passioned, without that extravagance which some- 
times disfigures the new importations from Italy; and, 
so far as we can judge, he is a more accomplished 





His action, too, has that earnestness which is a4 
tive. Signor Bouche was impressive ag the Pris 
This gentleman, a deep bass, the Management of 
Académie has \ct slip unaccountably,—since he mj 
have been brought into the world expressly to 
and personate the Cardinal Brogny, the S¢j ei 
St. Bris, and the range of similar charactersin Frey 
tragic opera. We, however, are gainers by its fl 
Unfortunately, the ladies are by no means equal t 
the gentlemen. Malle. Sanchioli is less accep 
than she was last year;—singing frequently outof 
and having gained neither temperance of exp 

nor grace of manner. Madlle. Nascio is a nonep) 
owing to which fact, the elegant solo and chorns 
ladies in the second scene passed without Produci 
any effect. The new chorus seems powerful, 
than sure. Allowances, however, are to be made 
a first night. With regard to the new band, We ha 
less hesitation in giving an opinion. It includes four, 
five capital players on brassinstruments : but the bog 
of the orchestra, which is made up of the violing, & 
is weak, and itstone scratchy. The flutes, &c. 
of poor quality ;—and the entire effect is noisy, 
than mellow. We looked in vain for suacry of the 
foreign artists whose names made such a shor } 
preliminary paragraphs :—amongst others, for Signg 
Cavallini, the clarinet—Signor Raboni, the f 
and M. Lavigne, the oboe. 

A new ballet, by M. Paul Taglioni, entitly 
‘Coralia,’ and founded upon the delicious story of 
‘ Undine,’ was given, after ‘La Favorita,’ to introdugy 
Mdile. Caroline Rosati. This young lady maie 
an agreeable impression on the public. Her cour 
nance is young, bright, and promising an intelligeng 
of pantomime: which her action bears out,—though 
as yet, it is too rapid. As a danseuse she has om 
or two very dashing steps and poses—but she has the 
learning of years to master ere the body will more ia 
harmony with the feet. She has also a style of her 
own to acquire. A new Taglioni (Malle. Marie) 
danced a pas in the true graceful Taglioni style, 
Not only is she very promising, but she appears to 
have completely mastered what she attempts, 

The theatre was well filled: the opera was mud 
applauded ; and the encores were numerous. The 
ballet and the new danseuse were more tranquilly 
ceived ;—though successful.—The last touch of dis 
comfort has been given to the Pit, by closing up its 
central entrance. This not only retrenches the stani- 
ing-room,—but, by interfering with free circulation, 
adds to the diseculty of finding a seat. On the whole, 
however, the ffiason may be said to have commenced 
auspiciously, 


We must, for a moment, return to Mr. Lumley's 
programme :—seceing that he continues to present 
it to the public without alteration. Now, since our 
last, the contents of further letters from Leipig 
have been laid before us, substantiating the inform. 
tion which we were able to give, and confirming or 
conjectures with regard to ‘The Tempest.’ “ Noe 
gagement” (declares the writer, on Dr. Mendelssohn's 
authority) “exists between Her Majesty's Theatre 
and the composer; who had, on the Sth of Februan, 
still a fortnight’s work at his Oratorio before him.” 
By the same correspondent we are informed that 
Dr. Mendelssohn has written to the management, 
stating that he is not disinclined to compose an oper 
on * The Tempest'—but that he doubts whether i 
would be possible to complete so important a work 
within so short a period,and thinks of postponingit il 
next year. Under these circumstances, it is rash (to 
say the least of it) in Mr. Lumley to continue 
advertise ‘ The Tempest,’ with its cast, among “the 
arrangements of the season 1847.” Let usadd that our 
contemporary, when declaring itself justified by docu 
ments “of the most clear and undoubted nature” 
stigmatizing Mr. Buxton’s letter as “a falseh 
[ante, p. 130], is but acting as our contemporary has 
done in former years;—to wit, in the matter of ‘The 
Desert’ symphony. Yet more: there are rumours 
from Vienna in town not calculated to encourage = 
subscribers to expect the ‘Camp de Silésiey ™ 
justifying the question whether in the case of Meyer 
beer, as of Mendelssohn, Mr. Lumley may not have 
mistaken a chance for a certainty. 


Sap.er’s WELLs.—A new tragedy, called — 
Feudal Times,’ by Mr. White, author of ‘The kare 
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-* and *The King of the Commons,’ was 
y produced at this theatre on Thursday 

‘¢ The story is laid in the reign of James 

ord of Scotland. The sway of that amiable 
jmesolute prince is disturbed by the tur- 
of his nobles; whose existing jealousies 

, further inflamed by the elevation of Walter 
Ihcrae—a man of humble origin—to the earl- 
jo of Mar. Cochrane unites to the character- 
ine of & chivalrous soldier and sage councillor 
pe refining influences of poetry and art. The cul- 
‘fed monarch sympathizes with the tastes of his 
tcogrite, no less than he depends on his prudence 
ipl valour. There is something novel and felicitous 

the idea of thus contrasting the claims of mental 

»minence with those of a feudal aristocracy. It 

a pity that the conception was not more fully 
gorked out, Stung by the insults of the disaffected 
oles, the new Earl casts his gauntlet before them. 

‘s challenge is accepted by the chief of the mal- 
qgntents, Lord Angus of Douglas. Mar proves vic- 
tyjow in combat, but generously spares the life of 
ysadversary. The Douglas is, however, more in- 
qosed at his defeat than grateful for the clemency 
ifthe conqueror. He conspires with Lords Gairlies, 
Jronmond, Lennox and Gray against his sovereign; 
wi abets the cause of pd gr Frere: » a 

imant to the throne. rough the treachery 
mak. the plot is discovered ; and Douglas and his 
mfederates are arrested. The too relenting king, 
forever, pardons them, notwithstanding the remon- 
trance of Mar ; and, as might have been anticipated, 
ey repay his forgiveness by renewing their trea- 
guble practices. ‘The King and Mar are seized by 
terebels. Douglas, who has wit enough to discern 
te worth of any ally so discreet and valiant as Mar, 
ds him life on the condition of his renouncing 
his allegiance to James and Stn a the — 

sims which he (Douglas) has conceived. This 
Seation M a, rejected by Mar;—and he 
filsa sacrifice to his loyalty. 

The only female character of any importance in 
the piece is that of Margaret Randclph, ward of 
Duglas, and the sole representative of her noble 
house. She at first shares in the prejudices which 
wdervalue Mar, on account of his humble origin; 
but her love and admiration are eventually com- 
manded by his virtues. She allies herself with 
him in opposition to her guardian, and shares with 
hin the fate which his constancy involves. The 
nets of this play consist in the manly and generous 
tne of its sentiment and in the unaffected ease of a 
dition always graceful and sometimes rising into 
pectic beauty. We could have wished, however, for 
aprofounder exposition of motive and passion and 
asticter unity of story. We miss the central 
piaciple which should grasp together the various 
rlations of the narrative. We are presented rather 
vih a series of scenes than with the evolution of an 
idea) The Earl of Mar, as delineated by Mr. Phelps, 
vas characterized by an earnestness of feeling, deli- 
acy of sentiment, and manliness of bearing, which at 
deast realized the conception of the author. Mr. G. 
Besnett was impressive as the proud and turbulent 
Duglas. Mr. H. Marston, generally an intelligent 
utor, exaggerated the amiable weakness of the King. 
What was meant for feebleness became in his hands 
wnething like imbecility. Mr. Hoskins, who pro- 
ably shines in the half-witted gentleman, in default 
of finding such a personage in the drama dexterously 
uetamorphosed the part of Lennox with a view to 
his peculiar aptitude. Queen Margaret and Lady 
Drummond, tespectively performed by Miss Cooper 
nd Mrs, Marston, gave but little scope to the abilities 
ofthese ladies.—It only remains for us to notice Miss 
Addison's personation of Margaret Randolph. This 
tharacter, which is less developed than we could have 
"shed, she embodied with that poetical appreciation 
and Maginative fervour which have never permitted 
ws to feel tedium in her longest pa:t, and which made 
Wsregret that this particular one was so brief. In 
“ than one scene she excited the audience to 
atiusiasm.—Too much commendation cannot be 
ies to the liberality and judgment evinced in all 

appointments of the piece. The scenery reflected 
aque on the artists. _The house, which was 
: Y crowded, was unanimous and ardent in its 
Pproval at the fall of the curtain, 








Musica anp Dramatic Gossir.—The Sacred 
Harmonie Society’s performance, on Thursday, of 
Handel's Coronation Anthem, ‘The King shall 
rejoice,” and ‘ Dettingen Te Deum,’ and of Mo- 
zart’s Twelfth Mass, will be best mentioned here 
as a matter calling for speculation rather than 
report. There is something in “ established favour,” 
the value of which has never been sufficiently estim- 
ated : otherwise, the constant preference of Mozart's 
Twelfth Mass, when so many fine services remain 
unheard, might surprise us. The ‘ Dettingen Te 
Deum,’ though not unfamiliar, is more welcome. 
We perceive, by its Report, thatthe Sacred Harmonic 
Society expresses a hope that, during the course of 
the year, Handel’s ‘ Belshazzar’ may be revived. 
If the choralists were rightly organized, a month's 
practice should suffice for this, That we may not be 
thought captious with a body which, despite of many 
faults, has claims on every musician’s goodwill, let us 
recall the preparation, at the Philharmonic Society, 
last year, of Beethoven's ‘ Missa Solennis’—possibly, 
the most difficult choral work in existence,—in proof, 
that novelties far more difficult ought to be attainable 
with far less “ceremony.” Let the Sucred Harmonic 
Society take care, or it will be outstripped. By this 
time it ought to have introduced some of the choral 
works of Sebastian Bach—some of the compositions 
of the serious Italians (ranging, say, between Pales- 
trina and Jomelli)—Haydn’s ‘Stabat’— Mozart’s 
* Davidde,’ &c. ;—nor, as we have heretofore hinted, 
would the sacred music of the late S. Wesley have been 
unworthy of its consideration. Let us hope that the 
measures in aid of its progress this year announced 
Cante, p. 105) will include, also, some quickening of 
its energies in this matter. Meanwhile, there is room 
for a Secular Harmonic Society, which should give 
us such works as Handel's ‘ Time and Truth,’ ‘Se- 
mele,’ ‘Alexander Balus,’ ‘Alexander’s Feast,’ * L’Al- 
legro,’ &c. There will be always a strong sympathy 
in England for choral music—now, it seems probable, 
stronger than ever ;—and betwixt the repertory of the 
Ancient Concerts and the Exeter Hall Oratorios there 
is a field of action as wide as the public which exists 
not comprehended in either audience. 

We must content ourselves with announcing other 
musical entertainments of the week—since Mr. Mar- 
shall’s Lectures on the Art of Singing hardly come 
legitimately within the range of * Instructions.” 
There was much music in public and private on the 
first day of Lent: good professional singing at the 
first Soirée of the Whittington Club; and a miscella- 
neous concert atthe Literary and Scient fic Institution, 
Sussex Hall,—at which the principal vocalists were 
Madame Albertazzi, Miss Sara Flower, Mr. D. King, 
and Mr. Leffler. Our criticism upon this has been al- 
ready given, in the remarks which we offered on simi- 
lar concerts at the Beaumont Institution [ante, p. 25]. 
We have small sympathy with Art introduced 
as a mere aimless entertainment in establishments 
whose principle ought to be to produce nothing 
without a purpose. But, sooner or later, the true 
principle will assert itself Meanwhile, the desire for 
such pleasures, however incomplete, is a sign of the 
times. Here, too, we may mention Mr. Love’s Poly- 
phonic Entertainments as recommencing.—The con- 
cert for the family of the late Mr. Kearns is fixed 
for March the 17th.—We shall speak of the classi- 
cal chamber music given by Mr. Sloper, next week. 

Our columns, last week, advertiscd the reconstruc- 
tion of The Musical Union; for to reconstruction 
amounts the doubling of the subscription—which is 
this year to be two guineas for the eight concerts. 
Have we not here another justification of past com- | 
ments—another fulfilment of past prophecies? Is 
not our assertion proved, that the terms of former 
subscriptions were too low to admit of the engagement 
of artists fit to present to the last audience who 








| 
will tolerate mediocrity, or ought to condescend | 


to eleemosynary entertainments? This year, at all 
events, there will be margin enough for the due 
remuneration of the pianists—who have, heretofore, 
played for nothing: and thus, sound principle having 
asserted its superiority in the arrangement of these 
choice matinées, we can now heartily wish them all 
success. 

We are informed that the commodious house in 
Harley Street where the Beethoven Quartett parties 
and other similar meetings are held has been pur- 
chased by that enterprising man, M. Jullien—who 


intends, by enlargement and decoration, to convert it 
into the most elegant and convenient suite of chamber 
concert rooms in London. 

Unable, by reason of the disappointment of the public 
on Monday, this week to report on Mr. Wallace’s 
* Matilda,’ we cannot resist commenting on a fact con- 
nected with it. The postponement, we are all aware, 
was caused by the sudden illness of that zealous and 
energetic lady, Miss Romer; who had been in the 
theatre, rehearsing, till nearly 5 o’clock, it is said,— 
and been singing on most, if not all, the evenings of 
the previous week, in grand opera, while the exhaust- 
ing preparations of the new piece were going on in 
the mornings! In the musical theatre of no other 
country save England would such a ruthless strain on 
the exertions of any artist or set of artists be possible. 
Setting aside the increase of risk toevery new work, 
— illustrated in its most mortifying form on Monday 
evening,—till this fashion be forsaken, we can never 
look for anything save slovenly and mechanical per- 
formance. The Opera of Germany has been destroyed 
by the singers being compelled to sing music of every 
style, when the notes were got by heart, not the spirit 
understood. The Opera of England will never grow 
till such a system of forcing everything to extremities 
is rejected, as alike murderous to the executioner 
(who is the manager) and to the executants ! 

The last number of the Dramatic and Musical 
Review mentions, that an original opera has recently 
been produced at Newcastle-upon-Tyne—the words 
and music by Mr, Deval, formerly of the Royal 
Academy. The work is spoken of, on the authority 
of a local journal, as “ very successful”: and its 
appearance is, in some sort, an answer to our question 
made on the occasion of the production of ‘Une 
Quarantaine a Brésil’ at Dijon [ante, p. 105]. 

It is to be doubted whether any musician of any 
age has, during his lifetime, held a position analogous 
to that of Dr. Mendelssohn. Did he command the 
working power of M. Dumas ten times over, there 
would be golden occupation for it. He seems to be 
wanted everywhere. Every French journal marks 
a rise in the enthusiasm of Paris with regard to him: 
—we observe it stated, too, in cne of them, that he 
has been invited to Rotterdam, to conduct a grand 
musical festival. It would be worth a long pilgrimage 
to any lover of the organ, to hear Dr. Mendelssohn 
make any of the noble instruments in Holland 
“ discourse.” 


Letters from South Germany picture the condition 


| of musical matters at Vienna as anything but Utopian. 


Ourcorrespondent described Meyerbeer as dissatisfied 
with the preparations for his ‘Camp de Silésie,’ to 
almost the point of withdrawing that opera—after 
many weeks’ rehearsal. (This, by the way, justifies 
our comment on the announcement of this work as 
one of some half-dozen new ones to be given at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre.) We are also informed that 
Madame Dingelstedt is about to recommence her 
professional career ; and intends revisiting England, 
though not during the coming season. 

A light one-act trifle, ‘Le Sultan Saladin,’ has 
been given at the Opéra Comique of Paris—the 
music by M. Bordése.—The season of benefit con- 
certs is beginning, without any apparent feature of 
interest.—M. Prudent is announced as having carried 
his pianoforte triumphs as far as Genoa: the first 
foreign instrtmentalist since Liszt (M. Dohler being 
a Lucchese) who has travelled in Italy en virtuoso 
with any success. 

After our talk about the diffusion of the tuneful 
art in Liverpool, let us glance at Manchester; which 
the Guardian of Wednesday affords us means of 
doing. There, too, as in the columns of the Mercury, 
the number of entertainments promised is curious 
and striking. The first entry announces an enter- 
tainment in the old Lancashire style—the opening 
of a new organ, to be presided over by Dr. Wesley, 
and to be solemnized by a grand performance of 
sacred music. Though ‘the Lancashire chorus 
singers” have ceased to form a body apart, in the me- 
tropolis or elsewhere, it will be long before their 
eminence wi!l be obscured: the peculiar dialect of 
the county, the plenteousness there of fine voices, and 
the perpetuation of old traditions, tending to keep to- 
gether accomplished forces of choralists. Thus, we 
read of Harmonic socicties, undress subscription con- 
certs, (pleasant evenings alternating with grander 
performances,) and the like:—thus, we find “the 
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Misses Kenneth” announcing “an effective chorus” 
as one of the attractions of their programme. Mean- 
while, by way of exotic attraction, M. Jullien is 
figuring away, in his fullest glory, at the Free Trade 
Hall; decked with “ new charms,” in addition to those 
which he wore for the bewitching of Liverpool. He an- 
nounces Miss Birch as engaged with him ; and calls 
attention to the fact of her songs being accompanied 
by a band, in place of the pianoforte usually called 
in to support travelling vocalists on such occasions. 
Thisis good. We believe the days of this (musically) 
disrespectable make-shift to be numbered ; and 
shall, possibly, return to the subject—thereunto 
moved by some particulars with regard to the occu- 
pation of instrumentalists, English and foreign, which 
have been laid before us. Nevertheless, it is curious 
to see classicality and charlatanry so mixed up as in 
M. Jullien’s programme. If he really was attacked 
by a fit of respect for the works of the composers, how 
could he allow such trashy work as an ophicleide 
to sing ‘ Die Fahnenwacht’—as a clarinet to take the 
voice part in Bishop’s Dialogue, ‘ Lo, here the gentle 
lark’? ?—how set forth his ‘ American Polka’ and 
‘British Army Quadrille’ in the unmistakeable 
Jarley style, in the very same advertisement ?—Mr. 
John Parry has been singing at Manchester, with 
his usual success.—The Drama seems, just now, to 
flourish vigorously in the same town. The Guardian 
tells us of the enthusiasm excited by the announced 
re-appearance of Mrs. Butler, and of the brilliant 
success which attended that lady’s first performance. 
In the same paper, we read of great houses drawn by 
the Misses Cushman,—of a comedy excellently pro- 
duced for Madame Vestris, who has taken leave of 
the Manchester public,—of a vigorous competition 
for the management of the Queen’s Theatre,—of six 
dramatic lectures by Mr. Heraud, to be given at the 
Atheneum. Yet—droll to see!—in another adver- 
tisement, only one paragraph distant, we find Mr. 
Alderman Hopkins prepared to address “a Manchester 
Institution conversazione” on “ Dramatic rerresenta- 
tion, and the Causes of its Decline in England.’ 
Quere, how far might the subject to be discussed be 
more fairly approached, were the lecturer treating it 
to examine “the changes of English social manners 
and of English audiences since the time of Garrick,” 
or even of the Kembles ? 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 
established for the purpose of rendering a more perfect perform- 
ance of the Lyric Drama than has hitherto been attained in this 
country. Under the Direction and Management of Mr. BEALE. 
_ The Nobility, Gentry, and Patrons of Music are respectfully 
informed that the Royal Italian Opera will open the first week in 
_—— It is proposed to produce, in the course of the Season, some 
of the established works of Cimarosa, Mozart, Rosint, MEYER- 
BEER, and others of the more modern Italian School, including 
Operas by Bettini, Donizerti, Mercapante, and Verp, on a 
scale of the utmost perfection in every department; to which 
intent the Management has assembled a Company embracing the 
greatest and most varied talent in Europe. 

PRIMI SOPRANI. 
Madame GRISI and Madame PERSIANI (her first appearance 
in London for three years), Madame RONCONI and Maile. STEF- 
FANON I (of the Theatre La Scala, in Milan), her first appearance 


in this country). 
CONTRALTL 
Signora ALBONI (of the Theatre La Scala, Milan, and of the 
Imperial Theatre in Vienna, her first appearance in this country), 
and Mdlle, COKRBARL, 
TENORI. 


Signor MARIO, Signor SALVATOR LAVIA (of the Imperial 
Theatre of St. Petersburgh, his first appearance in this country), 
and Signor TULLI (of the Theatre San Carlo,in Naples, his first 


appearance in this counry), and Signor SALVI (of the Theatre La | 


Scala, in Milan, and of the Imperial Theatres in Vienna and St 

Petersburgh, his first appearance on the Italian stage in England)’ 

PRIMI BASSI BARITONI. ; 

Signor TAMBURINI and Signor GIORGIO RONCONI. 

PRIMI BASSI PROFONDI. 

Signor MARINI (of the Theatres San Carlo, Naples ; La Scala, 

filan ; and the Imperial Theatre, Vienna, his first appearance in 

this country), Signor ANGELO ALBA (of the Theatre Royal, 

Madrid, his first appearance in this country), and Signor POLO- 

NINI (of the Imperial Theatre, Vienna, his first appearance in 


this country). 
x PRIMI BASSI COMICL 
Signor PIETRO LEY (of the Theatre Koyal, Madrid, his first 
sgpeatence in this country), and Signor AGOSTINO ROVERE 
(of the Theatres Royal, Naples, Milan, Vienna and St. Petersburgh, 
py em - Levit yat ier ny Mol 
Seconde Donne— Madame Antonietta Mollidori (of the Theatre La 
Scala, in Milan), Mdlle. Amalia Linari, Mdlle. Luigina Bellini. 
Secondo Tenore—Signor Emmanuele Slano (of the Theatre San 
Carlo, in Naples). 
Director of the Music, Composer and Conductor—Mr. COSTA. 
A POWERFUL AND NUMEROUS CHORUS 
of chosen and experienced Singers will complete the Vocal Depart- 
ment. Chorus Master—Signor Bonconsiglio, Prompter—Signor 


Monterasi. 
; THE ORCHESTRA, 

formed of Artistes possessing the highest executive powers, will 
comprise among its members the following distinguished Pro- 
fessors; viz. First Violins—Messrs, Sainton, H. Blagrove, Dando, 
Willy, Griesbach, Watkins, Case, Thirlwall, Thomas, Mellon, 
Patey, Zerbini, Browne, Goffrie, Hill. Second Violins—Messrs. 
Ella, Newsham, W. Thomas, Payton, H. Westrop, H. Griesbach. 
Jay, Perry, Marshall, W. Blagrove, Betts, Kelly, Bort, Wilkins. 
enors— Messrs. Moralt, Hill, Alsept, Lyon, Glanville, Thomson, 
Hann, Weslake, . . lagrove. Violoncellos— Messrs. 
Lindley, Lucas, Hatton, Layenu, Philips, Hancock, Hausmann, 








W. Loder, Goodban, Guest. Double Basses—Messrs. Anfossi, Howell, 
Casolani, Griffiths, C. Severn, Pratten, Campanile, Castell, Vaudre- 
lan. Harp—Mr.E. Perry. Flutes—Messrs. Ribas, De Folly. Oboes 
— Messrs. et, Nicholson, Clarionets— Messrs. ru: e 
assoons— Messrs. Baumann, Keeting. Horns—Messrs. Platt, Jar- 
rett, Harper, Rae, Ophicleide—M. Prospere. Trumpets—Messrs, 
2. Harper, Handley. "rombones— Messrs. Cioffi, Smithies, Healey. 
Drums—Mr, Chipp. Triangle—Mr. Seymour, Bass Drum—Mr. 
Horton. The Military Band will be under the direction of Mr. 
Godfrey, Bandmaster to the Coldstr juard: 
AN ORGAN 
of extensive compass, has been expressly erected in the Theatre by 
Messrs. Flight & Son. Organist—M. V. Novello. The Scenery by 
Messrs. Grieve & Telbin. Poet and Translator of the Libretti— 
Signor Maggioni. Premiére Artiste Costumiére, Mrs. E. Bailey. 
THE BALLET, 
Of a brilliant and costly character, will close the performance of 
the evening, and no Divertissement will be suffered between the 
Acts of Operas. The Director has the pleasure to announce that 
he has concluded an engagement with Mdlle. FANNY ELSSLER; 
and, during the Season, the following eminent Danseuses will 
appear :— Premieres Danseuses—Malle. DU MILATRE (of the Grand 
Opera, Paris), and Mdlle. PLUNKETT (of the Grand Opera, 
Paris), Mdlle. BERTIN (of the Imperial Theatre, Vienna, her 
first appearance in this country), Mdlle. NEODOT (of the Theatre 
Royal Madrid), Mdlle. MARIETTA BADERNA (of the Theatre 
La Scala, Milan), and Mdile. FUOCO (of the Académie Royale de 
Paris). Mons. PETIPA (of the Grand Opera, Paris), Mons. 
GONTLE (of the Theatre Royal, Madrid), Mons. FERDINANDO 
CROCE, Mons. DELFERIER (of the Grand Opera, Paris), 
and Mons. AUGUSTE MABILLE (of the Grand Opera, Paris). 
Mdlle. Auriol, Mdlle. De Melisse, Mdlle. Celeste —7} Mdlle. 
Delechaux, Mdlle, Levailois, Mdlle, Duval, Mdlle. Rita Pereda, 
Mdlle. Arnal, Mdlle. Anna Monroy, Miss Genge, Miss Hartley, 
Miss Barnett, Miss Kendall, Miss Rose Cohen, Niss Laura 
Maurice, Miss Chester, Miss Marsten, Miss L. Paris, Miss C. 
Paris, Miss Maskell, Miss Lee, Miss Kirby, Miss E. Clair, Miss 
Brown, Miss R. Wright, Miss Clifford, Miss Ward, with a numer- 
ous body of Coriphées and Figurantes. Maitres des Ballets—Mons. 
ALBERT (of the Grand Opera, Paris) and Mons. BLASIS (of the 
Theatre La Seala, Milan). Leader of the Ballet-—Mr. Alfred Mellon, 
Reyisseur de la Danse—Mr. O Bryan, Composer—Signor Alessandro 
Curmi (of the San Carlo Theatre, Naples). 
THE THEATRE. 

To render the Interior at once commodious, elegant, and com* 
fortable, it has been entirely reconstructed and decorated under 
the immediate direction and after designs of B. ALBANO, Esq., 
C.E., with every attention directed to its proper ventilation. The 
Decorations have been executed by Mr. Ponsonby. The Manage- 
ment has happily secured the artistic skill of Signori Ferri and 
Verardi (of the Théatre Italien, in Paris) to embellish the ceiling 
and to preparea New Drop Scene. The approaches to the Theatre 
will be found improved by a carriage way being formed immedi- 
ately under the Portico in Bow-street, whereby parties can leave 
or enter their carriages without exposure to the weather; and by 
increased facilities for ingress and egress. he Refreshment 
Room will be under the superintendence of Mr. J. G. Watson. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes for the night or season, to be obtained 
at the Box Office, Bow-street ; and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale & 
Co.'s, 201, Regent-street. 





LOVE'S ENTERTAINMENTS.—Tenth Year in London,— 
Ventriloquism Extraordinary. CROSBY HALL, BISHOPSGATE 
STREET.—On WEDNESDAY, Feb 24, and FRIDAY, Feb. 26, 
Mr. LOVE will present, for the first time,a POLYPHONIC EN- 
TERTAINMENT, on a novel construction, with new and appro- 
priate mutative costumes and appointments throughout, entitled 
‘A Christmas Party in the Olden Time.’ Love will represent, 
visibly and invisibly, the host and hostess, guests and servants. 
With other entertainments. Begin at Eight. Tickets, 2s. ; Gallery, 
Is. On Thursday, Feb, 25, at Peckham; March2. at Hackney ; 
March 8, at Stoke Newington ; March 9, at Sussex Hall. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Feb. 8.—Before the 
reading of the communicationsand reports, M. Pelouze 
communicated a letter received by M. Gay-Lussac 
from M. Liebig, the celebrated German chemist, on 
several facts in animal chemistry,—particularly the 
existence of lactic acid in the liquids of the muscles 
of carnivorous animals.—He also read a paper by M. 
Mathieu Plessy, on a new series of the acid of sul- 
phur.—There were several communications relative 
to the effects of the inhalation of ether: and M. 
Majendie repeated his opinion that this new method 





of operating ought to be practised with the greatest | 


possible caution and reserve.—M. Flourens stated 
that he had made experiments to ascertain the effect 
of the ether upon the spinal marrow. In the first 
place, he caused the ether to be inhaled by a dog; 
which in a few minutes became perfectly insensible. 


| 


He then laid bare the spinal marrow at a point of | 


| the dorsal region; and during the whole of this cruel 
He then | 


operation the animal gave no sign of pain. 
divided the nerves of sensation,—and still no pain 
was manifested. Lastly, he pricked, cut, and tore 
the spinal marrow itself; and the dog did not give 
the slightest symptom of suffering, and experienced 
no convulsion. His next experiment was on a fow],— 
and with the same results. When the effects of the 
ether were dissipated, the spinal marrow resumed 
all its vitality.M. Serres announced that he had 
made several experiments upon animals, but with 
liquid ether, as he was desirous of ascertaining its 
effects upon the nervous system. He had laid bare 
the nerves of the thighs of several rabbits, and placed 
them in contact with a sponge dipped inether. The 
results were as follow :—Sensibility was abolished in 
the nerve subjected to the action of ether at the 
points immediately in contact with it, and in all the 
radiations emerging from the nerve under that point; 
but the entire sense of feeling remained in the portion 
of the nerve above the point immerged in the ether. 
In order to take into account the action of the air, 
the following comparative experiment was made. 





| had not lost blood. 


Of two nerves which were laid bare, one was; 
in the ether, and the other was expored simpinet 
action of the air. Five minutes afterwards, the ¢ 
was dead to all sensation, even on the applica mt 
of pincers,—the second retained all its sensibility a 
powers of contraction. Having thus ascertained 
sedative power of the ether, M. Serres resolyej 
discover whether the sensibility could be restare 
the immediate application of strychnine to the nem 
which had been deprived of it. He applied ti 
tincture of nux-vomica, strychnine, and the chi “ 
hydrate of strychnine,—and all without effect, The 
neither produced sensibility to pain, nor restored the 
power of contraction.—A paper was read, givin a 
account of some experiments made by M., Grube to 
ascertain the effects of ether on several animals. 
viz., 10 dogs, 4 rabbits, 2 mice, and 50 frogs, Ty 
intoxicate these animals required different Periods of 
time; which are shown in the following table:_ 
Minimum. Maximum, 

- Om .. 

— 

ee oT oe 4to 8 

Rabbits .. 2 aa 8 a“ 6 to 12 

In general, says M. Gruby, the duration of the 
intoxication appeared to depend on the intensity of 
the vapour, the prolongation of the aspiration, the 
rapidity and force of the inspiration, and the age of 
the animals. Beyond the term above fixed jo 
respiration, the animals died in a sleep. In young 
animals the phenomena were more prompt than ig 
those which were full grown. M. Gruby found tha 
the peripheric circulation, the pulsations of the heart, 
and the respiration diminish under the influence of 
the ethereal vapour; and that, if after the experiment 
the animal be exposed to the air, the number of 
pulsations of the heart and the inspiratory motio, 
augment considerably,—as does also the cutaneows 
circulation. Frogs which were wounded immediately 
before the experiment resisted the intoxicating efforty 
of the ether much longer than those which were u- 
injured. He ascertained also that the stagnation in 
the capillary vessels produced by the ether disappears 
before sensibility is again manifested ; and that a fng 
deprived of its brain, and exposed to the vapours of 
ether, retains its sensibility and its powers of contra 
tion much longer than one that has not been wounded, 
The experiments on dogs showed that they first los 
their tactile peripheric sensibility, then voluntay 
motion, and finally the contractibility of the voluntary 
muscles. Dogs 20 days old lost their sensibility in 
3 minutes, and died in 18 to 20 minutes, under the 
effects of the ether; grown-up dogs lost the power df 
sensation in 8 minutes, and died if the action of the 
ether was continued for 45 minutes. The dog 
recovered their sensibility and motion when they 
were exposed to the air, if the experiment with the 
ether was not prolonged beyond 18 minutes for the 
young, and 40 to 44 minutes for the adults. Young 
dogs which were apparently dead, having ceased ‘ 
breathe, were brought to life by copious bleeding fom 
the jugular vein. A young dog, which had already 
been under the effect of the ether and had recovered, 
was again exposed to it, and the same effect was pre 
duced in 50 seconds ; but a dog which had been bled 
after the experiment, and was again exposed to the 
ether, resisted much longer than another dog which 
In the cases where the exper 
ment was carried to such a point as to produce death, 
M. Gruby found that the immediate cause of death 
was an accumulation of blood in the veins of te 
brain, those of the lungs, the liver, &c. 

Natural Compass.—It is a well known fact that 
in the vast prairies of the Texas a little plants 
always to be found which, under all circumstancts 
of climate, change of weather, rain, frost, or sit 
shine, invariably turns its leaves and flowers to the 
north. If a solitary traveller were making his "a 
across those trackless wilds, without a star to guide 
or compass to direct him, he finds an unernng 
monitor in an humble plant, and he follows iis 
guidance,—certain that it will not mislead him 
Church and State Gazette. 


To Connesroxpexts—Mrs, J.—T. H.—C. P. TA Sub 
scriber—received. ‘ second 
Lex Talionis.—Our correspondent will see, on 4 % 
reference, that there is not that difference between — 

and our reviewer which he assumes. Milton recognité® 
means alluded to as t the accust ae es 
of works of the class in question—while he —_- 
ception for his own in respect of its sacred peculiarity. 


Duration, 
20 to 25m, 
12 to 
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yEMOIRS of GENERAL PEPE, Com- 
prising the PRINCIPAL MILITARY and POLITICAL 
EVENTS of MODERN ITALY. WRITTEN by HIM- 
SELF. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Duration. 
0 to 25m, 


(LEVELAND: a TALE of the ROMAN 
Per ag CATHOLIC CHURCH. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Spiration, the 
1d the age of 
ve fixed for 


yrs. ROMER’S PILGRIMAGE to the 
TEMPLES and TOMBS of EGYPT, NUBIA, and 
PALESTINE in 1845-46. 2 vols. Svo. with numerous 


e influence of 
. Engravings, 28s. bound. 


ie €X periment 
@ number of 
atory motion ainitananiinne 

he cutaneous 

dealt HcRKHOLME PRIORY ; or, MODERN 
ich were uf] HEROISM. By the AUTHOR of ‘THE RANSOM.’ 
stagnation in fM 3 vols. post vo. (Just ready.) 

er disappear 

id that a frog 

re vapours of 

rs of contrac. 


ven woundel, BY \DAGASCAR, PAST and PRESENT. 


hey first lose By A RESIDENT. Post 8vo. 9s. 


EXPERIENCES of a GAOL CIIAP- 
LAIN. Comprising RECOLLECTIONS of MINIS- 
TERIAL INTERCOURSE WITH CRIMINALS of 
VARIOUS CLASSES, with their CONFESSIONS. 3 
vols. post 8vo. 1. 11s. Ge. 


§k HENRY ELLISS NEW SERIES 
of ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE of ENG- 
ISH HISTORY, 4 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 
% 2s. bound, 


use of death 
reins CR NEW EDITION of LORD 
vn fact tht | MALMESBURY's DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE. 
tle plant is Edited by his GRANDSON, the THIRD EARL. 4 
rcumstances vols. 8yo. with Portraits, 37. bound. 

ost, or Sule 


on unerig #4 POET'S BAZAAR. By H. C. 
follows its ANDERSEN, Author of ‘ The Improvisatore.’ From 
lead hime the Danish, By CHARLES BECKWITH, Esq. 3 
Tals. post vo. with a Portrait and Memoir of the Au- 


> tA Sih ft 1 Us. 6a. 


on a second 


8, New Burlington-street, February 20, 1847. 


MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood, by W1LL1AM and Ggorcs Mzasom, 
2, 2s. neatly bound, 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH, 


AND THE COURT OF FRANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By JULIA PARDOE, 
Author of ‘ The City of the Sultan," &c. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
In 8vo. with numerous Engravings, &c., the FIRST VOLUME of 


SIR HARRIS NICOLAS’S 
HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE WARS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
WILL BE READY AT THE END OF FEBRUARY. 
Ricnarp Benytiey, New Burlington-street. 


(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 
*.* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, by W. and G. Mgasom, 30s. elegantly bound, 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE BRITISH 
POETS. 


By WILLIAM HOWITT, 

Author of ‘ Visits to Remarkable Places,’ ‘ The Book of the Seasons,’ &c. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 

(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 








Now ready, in 8vo. with Portrait, 15s, bound, 


MEMOIRS OF 
SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, KG. 


VICE-CHAMBERLAIN AND LORD CHANCELLOR TO QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
INCLUDING HIS SECRET LETTERS TO THE QUEEN, &c. 
By Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. 


Ricard Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Plates, 28s. bound, 


A CANOE VOYAGE UP THE 
MINNAY SOTOR; 


With an ACCOUNT of the LEAD and COPPER DEPOSITS in WISCONSIN ; of the GOLD REGION in the 
CHEROKEE COUNTRY, &c. 
By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Esq. F.R.S., F.GS. 
Author of ‘ Excursions through the Slave States.’ 
t1cHARD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 








Now ready, in 1 vol. with Illustrations by Lescn and George CruiksHayk, and Two Portraits of the AuTHor, 
price 10s. 6d. bound, 


THE NEW AND CONCLUDING SERIES OF 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


With a MEMOIR of the Rey. R. H. BARHAM, 
EDITED BY HIS SON. 


*,* New Editions of the First and Second Series are now ready. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 





ween hing! @ *.* MR. BENTLEY begs to announce that he has made arrangements to publish a Translation of M. LAMARTINE’S NEW 
rations . 


Wo 


RK, ‘THE HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS,’ with an Introduction and Notes by Dr, W. C. TAYLOR, The first 


lertion will be published in March.—Fed. 9, 1847. 
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MR. JESSE'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, with numerous Woodcuts, post Svo. 12s. 
Pavorrre HAUNTS AND RU RAL 
STUDIES; ine! w ling VISITS to SPOTS of INTERE 
in the vicinity of WINDSOR and ETON. By EDW MRD 
JESSE, Esq. 
John Murray, Alber narle-street, 


LYELL’S PRINC IPLES| OF GEOLOGY. 
Now ready, SEVENTH EDITION, revised, with Woodcuts, 
Svo. 188. 
RINCIPLES OF re EOLOGY ; or, the Mo- 
dern Changes of the Earth aud its Inhabi tants ¢: + 
Illustrative of Geo! sh By cll ARI Es LY 
John Murray, Alber 





“Tun Lonp bar neon oe mg a ENGLAND. 
ead y, Secor 1d Se * 
[HE L iV "ES of the LORD ¢ THANG ‘ELLORS 
of ENGLAND. From the Revolution of 1688 down to 1806, 
By LORD CA MP BELL. 
John Murray, . Albemarte- street. 





Now mady. _ with Portraits, 3 vols, Svo, 428, Sa 
T IFE OF “LORD SIDMOU TH ; comprising 
4 his Corre apendene e with the Political Characters ef his 
Time. By the DEAN of Norwich. 
= al Murray, Albematrle-street. 








Oc on will b be p ublished, pri ¥ 
HE PROSODIC AL CO MP, AN ION to the 
ITALIAN DICTIONARY; or, Prosody of the Italian 
Verbs. By Professor J. B. CARDL. 
N.B. Those who desire to secure a copy are requested to forward 
their name and address to Professor Cardi, Oxford. 
Also in course of preparation, by the same author, attractively 
illustrated, 
The Frenchman's Grammatical Bouquet to John 
Bull; or, a French Grammar not much like one. 





ust published, r Ve price 1 
[HouG 1H" T S AND ‘FACTS concerning the 
Aste | in Ireland and oak of Design. By GE EORGE 
F. MULVANY, 
Dublin: Cumming. & "Ferguson ; London: ; Chapman & Hall. 
Just published, prion 6s. with comsideral sable alterations and addi- 
ions, Second 
FSee. THOU GHTS ON * PROTEST ANT 
ATTERS. By the Key, T. D, GREGG, M.A., Chaplain of 
St. Nicholas Within, Dublin. 
Lately published, by the same Author, price 12s. 6¢. 
Sermons on the Evangelical Doctrines of the 
Apostolic Church. 
few copies of ‘The Report of the Dise esion between the 
Author and Father Maguire’ are on hand, price 7s. 6d. 
London : : Groombridge & Sons ; Dublin : Curry & ,and Ok Idham. 
Just published, in port 8vo. price 12 
N ANTELL’'S GEOLOGY OF if HE ISLE 
OF WIGHT ; comprising Excursions round the Island, 
and along the adjacent Coast of Hampshire and Dorsetshire. 
lustrated with above 100 fine Woud- cuts, and a Geological Map, 
coloured. 
Henry G. pee York-street, Covent-garden, 





ust publishe d, price Is, 
BSERVATIONS on COMBE ‘ON THE 
CONSTITUTION of MAN,’ principally in reference to 
PHRENOLOGY, and its merits asa science: with an Ap pendix, 
containing a brief review of the state of learning in ancient times, 
and a chronological table of philosophers, literati, &c., from the 
earliest period down to the eighteenth century of the Christian era. 
Nosce te Ipsum. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Company. May be ordered of 
any Bookseller. 





HOW MANY FINS HAS A CoD ? 

Being the Second Part of a New Series by the Author of 
SAM SLICK, THE CLOCKMAKER, 
will appear in the March NET of 
FRASER’S MAGA aaNE, 

In Addition to the usual Variety of 

LITERARY, CRITICAL, AND POL ITICAL 
Articles, from the old and favourite e tributors to this ests ablished 
ne popular Periodical. 
. W. kisson, 215, Regent- street. 





vis day, demy 12mo. 5a. ez 
(THE MOTHE R-TONGUE or, Methodical 
Instruction in the Mother-Tongue in "Se thools and Families. 
Translated and adapted from the Fre meh < the PERE GIRARD. 
Edited by VISCOUNT EBRINGTON, 4 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


This day is published, in 18mo. price 1s. Gd, 
THE “VISION of PEACE;” or, Thoughts in 
Verse on the late Secessions from the Church of England. 
By WILLIAM JOHN EDGE, M.A. 
Rector of Waldringfield, Suffolk. 
E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. 





= In 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, price 1/. 4s. cloth, 
T HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
JOUN FOSTER. Edited by J. E. RYLAND, With 
Notices of Mr. Foster 2s a Preacher and a Cot npanion, by Joun 
Suerparp, Author of ‘Thoughts on Private Devotion, &e. 
Als Iso, in feap. price (s. cloth, a 2nd edition of 
LECTURE S by "JOHN FOSTER, delivered 
at. wy « Chapel. Hristol. 
OND SERIES of the above, by the same Editor, is 
in the fon 


London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’ 's Churchy: ard. 


POPE'S W ORKS, BY ROSCOE, 
Tust published, a new edition, in 8 vols. 8vo. 4é. 4s, cloth, 
HE WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. 
With Notes and Illustrations re himself and others. To 
which are added, a new Life of the Autl an Estimate of his 
Poetical Character on“ Mf ritings, and Cccas = Remarks, 
By WILLIAM ROSCOE, Esi 
London: lengmen, pny hy J.M. iichardson ; Simpkin, 
Piershall & Co.; jie &Co; P&T. Fo heap oe ; E. Hodgson; 
1. Washbourn 5 . Dow rding Hi. G. Bohn ;_ Stevens & Norton ; 
Honlsten & Co.; J. Bain ; ig; + I & Bush ; L. A. Lewis ; 
RA aieicoen 5 "i, Bout J f Setchel, Edinburgh: A&C. 
aclachlan & C iverpoo! Robinson, Cam- 
bridge; J. & J. J, Deighton ; Macmillan & Co, 





NEW WORE BY MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH, 


On the 27th inst. will be published, to be continued in Monthly Parts,  paa 1s. each, with numerous I!lustrat; 
and Wood, Part IIL. ‘ations on Ste 


VANITY FAIR: 
PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF ENGLISH SOCIETY, 


By W. M. THACKERAY, 
Author of ‘ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,’ ‘The Irish Sketch-Book,’ ‘ Journey from ¢ ‘ornhill to Grand Cairo;’ of ‘ Jeames's Dian 
and the ‘Snob Papers’ in Pencu, &e. 


*,* BiLts and ADVERTISEMENTS Will be received at the Office during the month. 
London: Published at the ‘ Punch’ Office, 85, Fleet-street; J. Menzies, Edinburgh; J. 


Le 
Glasgow; J. M‘Giasuan, Dublin. OD, 





The following Works will be published on the 27th instant, 


y - Ty 
VANITY FAIR. 
PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF ENGLISH SOCIETY. No. III. 
By W. M. THACKERAY (Titmarsh). With numerous Illustrations. Price 1s. 


THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. No. IX, 


By GILBERT A. 4 BECKETT. Illustrated by Lezcu. Price ls. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING MAGAZINE. No. Xxyq 
PUNCH! OR, THE LONDON CHARIVARI 


Part LXNVIIL Price 1s. 1d. 
London: published at the Puncn Orrice, 85, Fleet-street. 
1. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND,’ 
March 15th, post 8vo. 9s. 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE; 
THE MORAL WANTS OF THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 


By Mrs. ELLIS. 





March Ist, in a neat volume, embellished with 4 Engravings, 


SACRED MEDITATIONS AND MORAL THEMES, 


By the Rev. ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A. 
BEING VOLUME VIII. OF THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S LIBRARY, 


Publishing in Monthly Volumes, 5s, cach. 


3. 
NEW ISSUE—Will be published March Ist, 


HANNAH MORE’S POPULAR WORKS, in Monthly Vo- 


lumes, 3s. Gd. each. Vol. I., Memoir of the Author—Storics of Persons in the Middle Ranks—and Tales for the Common 
People. 


4. 
Now ready, Vol. VII. of THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S LIBRARY, 


SUMMER and WINTER in the PYRENEES.—By Mrs. ELLIS, 


* A glowing and faithful portraiture of natural scenery and national manners, drawn with all the freshness inspire? 
by an actual residence among them.”—Edinburgh Advertiser. 


5. 
CATTERMOLE’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 


THE GREAT CIVIL WAR of the TIMES of CHARLES |. 


AND CROMWELL. By the Rey. RICHARD CATTERMOLE, B.D. Illustrated with Twenty-nine highly-finished Ex- 
gravings, from Drawings by GzorGE CaTTExMoLe, Esq. Ina handsome 4to. vol. price One Guinea. 


6. 
THE ION, MRS. NORTON—FISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM 


SCRAP-BOOK, for 1847, containing Portraits of the Queen, Prince Albert, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Lord Hardinge, Sir R. 
Sale, C. P. Villiers, Richard Cobden, and 25 other Engravings. A 4to. volume—elegantly bound—One Guinea. 


7. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL:—HIS LIFE AND TIMES 


By W. COOKE TAYLOR, L.L.D. In Parts at 1s.; Divisions, 5s. Gd. each. Every Part contains one Plate—every Divi- 
sion five Plates. Parts 1 to 8, and Division I., now ready. 


8. 
Adapted for the Use of Manufacturers—Artisans—Private Families. 
Now ready, Parts 1 and 2, to be continued Fortnightly, every Part, price 1s., containing 4 Plates of Designs, royal to. sizé, 


THE PRACTICAL FURNISHING, DECORATING, AND 


EMBELLISHING ASSISTANT. Consisting of On1GInat DesicNs in the Grecian, Italian, Renaissance, Louis-Quatorz, 
Gothic, Tudor, and Elizabethan Styles of CanineT anp UpnoisTErRY Work, Stoves, Iron-work, Chimney-pieces, 
China, Clocks, Pianofortes, Silverwork, Chandeliers, Monuments, Epitaphs, Stained Glass, Marquetry, &c. &c. &e. Inter 
spersed with Drstaxs executed for the Royal Palaces, and for some of the principal Mansions of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and Club Houses) By HENRY WHITAKER. 


Fisuer, Son & Co, Printers and Publishers, Angel-street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London; 
Sold by alk Booksellers, 
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vare reh Ist, 1847, will be p ablished, price 19 Os. Gd, 

MOIRS of WILLIAM YATES, D.D. 
With an ABRIDGMENT of his LIFE 
By JAMES HORY, D.v. 

Houlsto 2 &> Stoneman, laternoster-row, 


of 
of 
att 
Jondons 





rie CONFES AN ETONIAN. 


*Vivid and ref 





~ yoNTHLY WORK, BY A LADY WHO HAS GONE 
EW THROUGH A GREAT DEAL. 

Doticated to the Wives and Mothers of Enaland. 
Part the First, t npleted in ~ix Numbers 
(price One Shilling each), of The 

‘REATEST PLAGUE of LIFE;” or, the 
(rs Adventure es of a Lady in Search of a, Good Servant. By 

“Nearly Worried to Death.” With Llustrations 


Sow ready, 


EOD, 
oe Fleet- ; J. Menzies, Edinburgh ; Cumming & 
soll, Dubl lin. 

RAILL'S JOSEPHUS ILLUSTRATED. 


The Second Part of this work, price 5s. just published, con- 





e omimencement of the Jewish War, together with Explana- 
a 


part are : —1, A Medallion of Pompey—2. Re- 
cing from the Haram Wall, or {nclosure 
‘levation of the same—4. Entabla- 

he 3 ye Front of the Haram— 

Vaults beneath the Mosque 

“ the Mosque- Plan and 

8. South-Last Corner of the 





Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
HE NEW TESTAMENT 
OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST: 
Ace ording t tothe Authorized Version. 
With upwards of Si lustre tions cA e NY MEADOWS, 
sted by other Pep heer ists tes Historical and 
re: with a large Copp leis stan E the Holy Land. 
ublished at the Mice of the Illustrated London News, 
ebruary 20th, 1847. 
TWO SHILLI 





Li me 


RIC S AND SIXPENCE ONLY 





Price One Shilling each, neatly done up in fancy cove 
HE IRISH STANDARD LIBR ARY — 
Yo L-OHALLORAN, the IRISH INSURGENT CHIEF; 
a Tale of 1798. 
No. IL—THE HEARTS of STEEL: 
An Irish Historical Tale of the Eighteenth Century. 
by Dr. MHENRY, Author of * O'Halloran,’ &. 
Henderson. Dublin: Cumming & Ferguson. 
s Gilbert, Paternoster-row ; and all Bo: rs. 


Lon- 

u:d ers, 

PROMOTER LIFE ASSURAN [CE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
dou, Established in ane. Subscribed Capital, 240,0004 

ctors. 

Robert Patk, Esq. 

John Louis ig evost, Esq. 

| Samuel Smith, Esq. 

| Le Marchant ‘Thomas, Esq. 


ar 
odenough Hayter, isa | 


esq.. John G, Shaw Lefevre, F'sq. F.R.S 
and Charles Johuston, Ese 
. effects Assurances in a great variety of forms, and 
most advantageous terms, both on the bonus and non- -honus 


ctuses with Tables of Rates, a * further particulars, 
tained at the Uffice. AWARD, Secretary. 





DISEASED AND 1 HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
_ OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London, and 22, Nassau- 





: 


. ibed Capital £500,000, 
fice was established in 1841, and possesses tables formed on 
reentific bosis for the assurance of diseased lives. 
eessity for such an institution may be estimated 
irds of the population are not assurable as 
hy lives, and that about one in five of the applicants to other 
isdeelined on examination. 
And that during the period of five years, as shown at the Annual 
ml Meeting of the Proprietors in November last, upwards of 
posals had been made to the Society, covering Assurances 
One Million. 
u - a" compa ny sporsecsing tabulated rates of premium for 
ve data, 
aati LIV Es, beth at Home and in Foreign Climates, 
with es much Jacility and at lower rates than at most 
~~ anda capital of HALF-A-MILLION sterling, fully 
nbed, ‘affords a complete guarantee for the fulfilment of the 


2] engageme ats. 
5 FRANCIS G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
.B. Applications for Agencies to be made to the Actuary. 


I, 





WTCE TO HOLDERS OF POLICIES IN THE : EQUITABLE 
__ ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 COMP. ANY, No. 8, W. sterloo- shoe, Pall Mall, Lo ndo n. 
ion of it ween rs of Policies 
of Lor 
m of ith 
rit t the next inve: 
affairs, i r 
ment of one. 


R. 


‘ > Assurance Com- 
ured at a present annual 

y charged by other companies. 

am tnoured will be paid, after deduction 
. Should the life insured survive the 
¢ bonus, the policy may be allowed to lapse, and 

rf will renoun pan claim for the half premiums which 

be tite, thereon ; or in the event of the party being at that 

r rec health, the poller can be kept up at the full premium 
as When first accepted. The above plan, originating with 
. toons und peculiarly advantageous at the Jast divi- 
Wuslareels the Equitable Assurance Company, in } S40, when 
y adopted ; and many of the policies then effected are 
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! creased to 


YELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
70, Lombard-strect, and 57, Charing-cross, London. 
Established 1797, 
Directors, 
q. M.P. Jas. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S 
| Kirkman D. Ho dgson, 
} | Richd. Henshaw Lawrene 
iJ. Petty Muspratt, I 
C. Hampden Turner, f 
thew Whiting, Esq. 


Matthias Attwood, F 
Robert Gurney 
Willi am Cottor 

Sir William Cr 
Ww illiam pers: 
tichard Pu 


BONUS. 

Foy R-FIFTUS of the net Profits realized by the Company 
from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of Premiums 
ed, »iy to the conditions of the l'vlicies, every Seven 

Ye period to commence from the 3rd of July, 1840. 
v EB ky Low KATES offered to those who prefer insuring upon 

the Non-ParticipetingScale, 

e two Classes of Assurance are kept distinct from each 

ROB 0 BERT T TUCKER, Secretary. 























i) ECIAL No NOTICE. 
To secure the Advantages of this year's entry, Proposals 
must be lodged at the Head Office, or with the Society's 
Ageiuts, on or before the lst March. 
gc OTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Edinburgh—26, St. Andrew-square. 

Londun—éi, Moorgate- street. 
This isa Mutual Assurance Society, in which the whole Profits 
are divisable amongst the Policy Holders eve ry tliree years, 
The existing - “ipeaemeees exceed Two Millions Four Hundred 
Thousand Pounds. 
The Accumulated Fund exceeds Three Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Pounds, 
The Aunual Revenue exceeds Ninety Thousand Pounds. 

ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 
A Policy effected before Ist March, 1832, for “2.0002. is now in- 
wo Thonsand Six Hundred and Nine ’ 
being an addition of Thirty-five per cent. on the sum Assured. 
Uther Policies have received additions in proportion. 

ROBERT CliRISTIE, Manager. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be had at the London 
Oflice, 61, Moorgate-street. 
WILLIAM COOK, 4 Agent. 
TPHE WE STMINSTER AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSUR ANC! od ASSOCIATION, 
WESTMINST E R 'F IRE OFFICE, 
27, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
DIVISION OF PROFIT. 

At a General Mecting of this Association on the 19th of January 
last, the second Divisiun of Profits was declared by which a rever- 
sionary addition was made to all Policies entitled to share 
thercin, amounting on the average to 5v per cent, on the Pre- 
miums receive tthe Division of Profits in January 1842 the 
Reversionary additions made to the Policies amounted on the 
average to 45 per cent, on the Premiums received. 

The following table shows the additions made to certain existing 
Policies effected on Lives at various ages :— 
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Premiums. 
in 1847, 


Anr 
Additions 
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| 26 
66 19 
$1 10 

209 18 
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- + 
| 26 16 4 0} 
The week Divi ision of rofit will take plac ein 1852. The divisions 
of profit are made at the end of every five years, in which all 
policies for the whole term of life participate after the pay 
te o premiums, and the proportions of protit due to 
ve ee at the option of the party assured, ¢ 
assu ared | b y are versionary ae n 
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Actuary. 
SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSU RANCE 
COMPANY, 
5, 8ST. JAMES'S-STREET, LO? 
Trustees, 
Sir A. Brydges Ifenniker, Bart. | Henry Pownall, 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. Claude Edward § 


Directors. 

Chairman—Licut.-Col. a Arthur Len nox, 

Deputy Chairman—T., C am Esq. 
John 2 sht ae r, Esq. M.D. | Chas, Farebrother 
T. M. B. Bata ‘ | William Tulloh F 

John Gassine, Esq. 

| Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 
. | Henry rilliam Pownall, Esq. 

"Tuhaeneane Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 

Solicitors— Messrs, Davies, Son & Campbell. 
Assurances on the lives of persons in every station of life and 
the world granted on a plan which combines the 

int 0 one fit to the families of the assured at death, 
with every ¢ able advantage during life, which the system of 
Life Assurance is capable of affording. 

It affords perfect security in a subscribed Capital, which gua- 
rantees the prompt settlement of every claim, with participating 
and nonparticipating rates on the lowest scale, especially for terms 
of years. 

The Assured can anticipate or obtain the advance of the full 
amount of the Policy, on giving approved available security fora 
certain number of annual payments, as explained by the Pro- 
spec tus. 

ivery facility is afforded to persons assuring the lives of others, 
so as to render such Policies cHectual securities. 

A new plan of gradual or accumulative Assurance, particularly 
adapted for young lives, and for such as cannot, without incon- 
venience, undertake the payment of a fixed premium, securing at 
once provision in case of premature death, and an accumulating 
fund, available during life, should occasion require. 

Annuities, Endowments, Advances and Loans on liberal terms. 

Detailed Prospectuses, with forms of Proposal, and every infor- 
mation, may be had on on epetlention, either personally or by letter, 
at the Company's O 

The usua: commission ‘to Solicitors and Agents. 

H. D, DAVENPORT, Secretary. 
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OVIDENT LIFE 


50, ~— strect, conden. 
YESTED CAPITA 


OFFICE, 


re tstablished 1806, 


Annual t.. ome, Zien.00n Bonuses Declared, £529.000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1 520,000. 
i resident, 

The Right Honourable EARL GREY, 

Directors, 

The Earl of Macclesfield. | Frederick Squire, Esq. 
Sir John Osborn, Bart, Rey. James Sherman. 
John Deering, Esq. Alfred Beaumont, k 1 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. | Richard Sherwood, Es 

1. The Rat es of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other ottices, 

2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the P remiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 
care at their then present value. 

are granted upon the ox pt issued by this Office, or 
the Policies are purchased at their full value. 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
reoa the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 

nealt: 

Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 





Life Insured, 


Sum Insured. Sum Paid. 





bd 


John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle 
Sir John Saunders —— neque 
Sir William Wake, Bart...... . 
SE SNOED. 5.00 sencccencraneces 
tev. Ww.c mampneye, Cc anterbury | 
The Marquis, of Welles 
Earl Cathear' 


een eae 


4,509 
aall 
1.862 


—wesouonr 





Prospectuses and full particulars 1 may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the princi al towns of the 
United Kingdom ; and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 


JOHN A, BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


Pp” ATEN‘ ’ WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
J. DENT, by appointment, Watchmaker to the Quee 
one: solicits from the public an inspection of his stock “ot 
Watches, which has been greatly increased to meet the many pur- 
chases at this season of the year. Ladies’ Gold Watches at &/. 8s. 
ee go Enamelled Cased ditto, 12/. 12s. Excellent Gentlemen's 
Gold Watches, 104. 10s. Silver Lever W atches, wae in fouy. 
holes, 6/. Gs, each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4/. 4s 
82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur- street ; and 34, Royal Exchange. 
4, NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
PATENT Le ES, and MOSAIC PAVEMEN TS, may be 
aaa at MINTON & Co.’s Warehouse, No, 9, ‘Albion- place 
Surrey side of Blackiviars Bridge. 
J. M. BLASHFIELD, Agent. 
The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price, 
An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture,. 
slabs, and tiles for fire places, &c. &c. 


ART-UNION, 
F. BIELEFELD, having obtained Her 


Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for manufacturing PIC- 
TU RE- FRAMES by MACHINERY, begs to peneunes that he 
has prepared specimens expressly for the ART- 
‘Jeruruan’s Dat GUTER; also for those which the. Society will 
shortly ae 3; viz. *Tue Ne APOLITAN Weppine,’ *Tue Last 
Empnrace, ‘Tue Convarescent,’ and for the various sets of 
he autiful ‘Vutline E ngravings which have been and will be issued. 
They may be inspected at the Manufactory, and may be had 
finished in Gold, or in imitation of Bronze, F ‘bony, Oak, &c. ; and 
although the prices have been reduced to less than half the cost of 
plain wood frames of corresponding sizes and sections, yet the 
materials and workmanship are of the very highest character, and 
in the execution of the design that delicacy and uniformity will be 
found which result from machinery alone,and which defy all 
imitation.—A Sheet of Designs, with prices, may be had on applica- 
tion, inclosing the post-oftice stamp, Also, an Illustrated Tariff of 
the Improved PAPIER MACHE FRAMES, in imitation of 
perforated carvings, finished in Oak, Gold, &c. 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
pe TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
—— has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
1s of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
acrdinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
is, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction, Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching. and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 8, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles. street, 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


GIL VER PLATED DISH COVERS.— 

‘ A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, 

Cornhill, rows m, 0 poems the Bank of E nent. submit for choice 

in their te-rooms many patterns of SILVER-PLATED DISH 

COVE RS “of Sheflicld manufacture, from 11 “to 20 guineas the 
set, viz. 

The Uxbridge Pattern. 

Size. £.s. 

1 Plated Dish Cover, 20 in. 5 

Dish Cover, 18 in 
So « Dish Covers, 14 in. 5 











. 


NION print, 








The Montrose Pattern. 

Size. £. s.d. 
16 1 Plated Dish Cover, 20in. 5170 
Dish Cover, 16in. 4146 
Dish Covers, liin. 6 60 


” 


” 


Per Set £151 BO]  =— Paw Bab 2.000200 
The above have silver ‘weed s and nape: and silver shields 
ed ngraving the crest or coat of arms. A price current, illustrated 
by drawings, and containing every information re lative to the pur- 
chase of silver or Sheffield plate, may be had on application, or 
will be sent into the country, free of postage, in answer to a paid 
etter. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 

RESTORED, by FRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE CORDIAL.—It is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion, lowness of spirits, loss of appetite, 
dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, glandular 
swellings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, ‘and every 
kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climates, too sedentary @ 
life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or other causes. How- 
ever debilitated the system or deep-rooted the disease, by the dili- 
gent use of thisall-searching and purifying medicine, the shattered 
frame will be invigorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity ‘of mind, liveliness of imagination, and a 
more powerful and healthy action of sreey bie aot the body 
produced ett its restorative propertics.—Prepared French, 
30. Sn olborn, London, in bottles 2s, 9d., 4s, ed. lls., Hey 
eac. 





THE ATHENZUM 











HEATH’S ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT. 





On the Thirty-first of March, 1847, will be published, | 


THE FIRST PART OF 


A NEW EDITION OF 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, . 


EMBELLISHED WITH 


A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


AND EACH PAGE SURROUNDED BY 


AN ELABORATE DECORATIVE BORDER, ih 
mp 

DRAWN BY THE FIRST ARTISTS, of eg 
ited, 1 
And engrabed in the highest style of the art on Cloov, co 


I of » 

UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. CHARLES HEATH. = sie 
To be published Monthly, and comprised in about Thirty Parts, elegantly Printed in Small Folio, Price Two Sutuuios; se May 
or on Large Paper, Price TureE Suiiinas each. ad neatn 
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Tue present Era of the World of Books may not inaptly be termed the Pictorial. Scarcely a Work issues frm 


the press wherein the eye of the reader is not sought to be instructed and gratified as well as the mind, and the arts 


general and strenuous emulation, the boast of having surpassed every previous display, and attained the highest point 


excellence, has been so often repeated, that considerable scepticism, as to all such pretensions, has naturally enoug 


MENT’ are convinced that their Work, from the completely original and peculiar style of its Embellishment, will } 
admitted to far excel any similar Publication that has yet been issued from the English Press. 


1. The W« 
The We 
. The We 
Europe, 
. - > . r . ° . Great B 
embellishment of the Sacred Volume: they will not be content with anything below the highest standard in each depart  Bogland 


i. England 


To the Bible, Pictorial Art is indebted for its noblest inspirations; its highest achievements have been wrought if 


the service of the Sanctuary. The Proprietors of the present Work will devote their utmost exertions to the becom 


ment of Art employed on it, whether imaginative or mechanical, so as to produce a Work of unexampled beauty. 


Five Hundred Borders of surpassing beauty, each generally illustrative of the Text inclosed, will ornament th 
Work. In addition, there will be between Two and Three Hundred Vignettes, embodying all the most prominent subth Syitzeri 
jects in the New Testament. These will be mostly from original designs, but will also include some of the finest Spec Turkey ; 
mens of the Ancient and Modern Schools, thus making the Work a complete Gallery of Scriptural Subjects. The aiff. laly 
of the best artists in London and Paris has been secured; and as several numbers are already printed, no interruptiom™. Northen 


can occur in the regular publication of the Work. 


Specimens of the Work may be seen at all Booksellers. 
Fir Com 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand; 
Edinburgh, JOHN MENZIES; Dublin, CUMMING & FERGUSON; Paris M. MANDEVILLE. 
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SHARPE’S CORRESPONDING MAPS. 





On the 31st of March, 1847, will be published, to be completed in Twenty-seven Monthly Parts, each containing Two Maps, in a Wrapper, 
Price EIGHTPENCE Plain or ONE SHILLING Coloured, 


PART I. OF A 


SERIES OF MODERN MAPS, 


CONSTRUCTED UPON A SYSTEM OF SCALE AND PROPORTION, FROM THE MOST RECENT AUTHORITIES. 


By JOHN SHARPE, 
AND ENGRAVED ON STEEL BY J. WILSON LOWRY. 





Tue object aimed at by the Proprietors of this undertaking is to produce a Series of Maps which shall combine at once new and 
mportant means of facilitating geographical study with just accuracy and skilful execution, at an unexampled lowness 
of price. Nothing superfluous will be admitted into the collection, to the needless increase of its cost, nor will anything be 
nitted, the absence of which would impair its general utility. The result, it is confidently expected, will be a Work available for 
l| purposes of general reference, complete in character, comprehensive in scope, and compact in form—accomplishing by its peculiar 
jan of construction effects of great practical value, never before attempted; and so cheap as to be within the means of 

y one who desires to possess an Atlas. 

The extreme cheapness of this series will be best understood by contrasting it with some well-known example, such as the admi- 
ble Maps of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. It will be equal to them in fulness, accuracy, quality of paper, 
yl neatness of execution ; whilst it will be larger in size, and the price per sheet will be cheaper by one-third. 

The term “ Corresponding Maps” is applied to indicate that uniformity of scale by which they are distinguished from those of 
very other collection. If we open any Atlas extant, we shall find in it almost as great a diversity of scales as of maps; the latter, 
lerefore, are so contradictory as to admit of no direct comparison with each other, either as to the linear or superficial dimensions 
ey respectively represent. Questions affecting these matters can thus be solved only by means of tedious arithmetical calculations 
reach separate case ; and, after all, the information so obtained is wanting in force, fulness, and precision. The eye does not seize 
ata glance, nor does it impress itself in vivid and simple characters on the memory. Great difference between Continents and 
tates must prevail, but if the subject is examined, it will be seen that a change of scale in the case of each individual map, as 
ways has been the practice, is neither necessary nor useful. The leading purpose of the Work is to place the Maps more efficiently 
n correspondence with each other by limiting the number of differential scales. They are here reduced from about fifty to the in- 
msiderable number of four ; the sheets of each series, just like the several parts of a single map, speaking one and the same lan- 
wge to the eye, and being capable of direct admeasurement one with the other. 

The Proprietors pledge themselves to complete the Series in Fifty-four Maps—the size,’183 inches by 14 inches—of which a 
is is appended ; and from the progress already made in the engraving of the plates, the regular_appearance of the numbers can be 
uranteed, 
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LIST OF THE MAPS. 


wrought ig” The World—Western Hemisphere 20. Denmark, Sweden, and Russia on the Baltic 38. The Carnatic 
5 The World—Eastern Hemisphere 21. Western Russia, from the Baltic to the Euxine | 39. Bengal, &c. 
» becoming , The World—Mercator’s Projection | 22. Russia on the Euxine 40, India—General Map 
, Europe, with the Mediterranean 23. Russia at the Caucasus, 41. North Africa 
h depart . Great Britain and Ireland 24. Russia in Europe | 42, South Africa 
ich Geparege England and Wales—Railway Map North 25. Northern Asia—Asiatic Russia | 43. British North America 
i, England and Wales—Railway Map South 26. South-Western Asia—Overland to India 44, Central America 
uty. . Scotland | 27, South-Eastern Asia—Birmah, China, and Japan, | 45. United States—General Map 
. Ireland | 28. Australia and New Zealand | 46. United States—North-East 
ont thé , France—Belgium—Switzerland | 29. Egypt and Arabia Petra | 47. United States—South-East 
ame 1. Belgium and Holland | 30. Nubia and Abyssinia, to Babel Mandeb Strait | 48, United States—South- West 
, Prussia, Holland, and the German States | 31. Asia Minor | 49. Jamaica and Leeward and Windward Islands 
unent SUBS Sritzeriand 32. Syria and the Turkish Provinces, to the Persian | 50. Mexico and Guatemala 
- >. Austrian Empire Gulf 51, South Ameriea 
nest SpeCs. Turkey and Greece 33. Western Persia 52. Columbian and Peruvian Republics, and 
«ge Greece 34, Eastern Persia Western Brazil 
, The ag. Italy 35. Affghanistan and the Punjab 53. La Plata, Chili, and Southern Brazil 
i Spain and Portugal | 36. Beloochistan and Scinde 54, Eastern Brazil 
\terruptiow. Northern Sweden and Frontier of Russia | 37. Central India 


Part I. will contain Great Britain and Ireland—France. 


— Il, — England and Wales, with Railways, tao sheets. 
— III. — Scotland—Ireland. 
ow IV, —_— Belgium and Holland—Prussia and the German States. 


Fir Commercial Purposes, and for General Diffusion in Public, National, and other Schools, the Maps will be sold in sepc rate 
sheets, at Fourpence cach plain, or Sixpence coloured. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand; 
JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh; CUMMING & FERGUSON, Dublin, 


THE ATHENAUM 
CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 











On Saturpay, the 27th of Marcn, will commence, 
In Weekly Numbers, 
Containing Sixteen clear and handsomely printed pages, small 8vo. double columns, 
PRICE THREE HALFPENCE EACH, 
And in Monthly Parts, sewed in a Wrapper, 


A NEW EDITION 


WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKEN 


The Works to be comprised in this Cheap Edition will be :— 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS, which, completed in about Thirty-two Numbers, will cest 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 32 Numbers . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
SKETCHES BY “BOZ,” 20 Numbers 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 24 Numbers 

BARNABY RUDGE, 24 Numbers 

AMERICAN NOTES, 12 Numbers 
‘OLIVER TWIST, 20 Numbers ‘ 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 32 Numbers 
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ADDRESS. 


On the 31st March, 1836, the Publication of ‘Tne Posrnumovus Papers or THE Pickwick Cicp’ was begun, in what was the 
@ very unusual form, at less than one-third of the price in the whole of an ordinary novel, and in Shilling Monthly Parts, 
Saturday, the 27th of March, 1847, the proposed Re-issue, unprecedented, it is believed, in the history of Cheap Literature, will 
commenced. 

It is not for an author to describe his own books. If they cannot speak for themselves, he is likely to do little service by spea 
ing for them. It is enough to observe of these, that eleven years have strengthened in their writer's mind every purpose and sp 
pathy he has endeavoured to express in them; and that their re-preduction in a shape which shall render them easily accessible as 
possession by all classes of society, is at least consistent with the spirit in which they have been written, and is the fulfilment of 
desire long entertained. 

It had been intended that this Cnear Epirion, now announced, should not be undertaken until the books were much older, « 
the Author was dead. But the favour with which they have been received, and the extent to which they have circulated, and em 
tinue to circulate, at five times the proposed price, justify the belief that the living Author may enjoy the pride and honour of the 
widest diffusion, and may couple it with increased personal emolument. 

This belief is supported by the conviction, that the CHear Epirion will in no way clash or interfere with that already existing 
The existing edition will always contain the original illustrations, which, it is hardly necessary to add, will constitute no part of th 
Cuear Eprrion: and its form is perfectly distinct and different. Neither will any of the more recent writings of the Author; ths 
now in progress of publication, or yet to come ; appear in the Cuzar Epitioy, until after the lapse of A VERY CONSIDERABLE PERIOD 
and when their circulation in the original form shall, by degrees, aud in the course of years, have placed them on a level with the 
predecessors. 

To become, in his new guise, a permanent inmate of many English homes, where, in his old shape, he was only known 
guest, or hardly known at all: to be well thumbed and soiled in a plain suit that will bear a great deal, by children and grov 
people, at the fireside and on the journey: to be hoarded on the humble shelf where there are few books, and to lie about in librane 
like any familiar piece of household stuff that is easy of replacement: and to see and feel this—not to die first, or grow old an 
passionless: must obviously be among the hopes of a living author, venturing on such an enterprise. Without such hopes it neve 
could be set on foot. I have no fear of being mistaken in acknowledging that they are mine; that they are built, in simple earnest 
ness and grateful faith, on my experience, past and present, of the cheering-on of very many thousands of my countrymen and coun 
trywomen, never more numerous or true to me than now ;—and that hence this Cuzar Epirion is projected. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 











A new Preface to each Tale will be published on its conclusion in Weekly Numbers. A Frontispiece to each Tale, engrave 
on Wood from a Design by some eminent Artist, will also be given at the same time. The whole Text will be carefully revis 
and corrected throughout, by the Author. 


Country Booksellers are requested to obtain Prospectuses from their Town Correspondents, or to apply for them diveet to the Publishers 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand ; 
JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh ; CUMMING & FERGUSON, Dublin ; and sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


in the said county; and publisbed 








Printed by JAMES Ho_™eEs, of No. 4, New Ormond-strect, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, Mest 
by Joun FRANCIS, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-strect aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.— 
ll & Bradfute, Ediaburgh;—for LrELayp, Messrs. Cumming & Ferg » Dive a—s day, February 20, 1847. 


Agents: for ScOTLAND, 
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